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Artful Bedmate 


In Stu’s bed, in the fragrant dark, Olivia 
turned exultantly wanton. She probed with a 
married woman’s knowingness at the nerve 
ends that would bring ecstasy to her lover, 
surprise him out of his smug self-possession 
that was so much like her own. 

He moaned—in spite of himself, she knew 
—and his strong body convulsed half in joy, 
half in a kind of indignation. Let him be 
shocked, she thought wildly. Let him be 
shocked and overwhelmed and bewildered 
until I become a habit with him, until he be¬ 
comes a fool for me, as I once was for him ... 

She stirred violently against him, and his 
thighs ground against her, punishingly . . . 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The end of Justin Riley began, appropriately enough, 
in another man’s bed, a wide and lumpy four-poster 
which belonged to Sandy Miles. 

Sandy was a farmer, horse trader and riding in¬ 
structor. All three jobs pleased him. 

He lay awake, studying his wife’s slender back, 
remembering how he had rubbed that back with 
small slow circular motions before they had been 
married. In those days he had loved her very much. 
He loved her now even more. But lately she was 
tired a lot of the time. There was plenty for her to 
be tired about. A big, rambling dump of a farmhouse 
to keep clean—an eighteen-month-old kid, forty head 
of horses that she helped him care for and now, in 
the summertime, the riding day camp. 

He was glad that at least before they got married, 
he had given Marge a ball—the riding, the sex—be¬ 
cause now what they shared were bilk and being 
tired. After they were married and before the baby 
came, Marge had worked at the hospital as Dr. 
Rileys lab assistant. Her life had been easier then, 
he was sure. That Justin Riley—now there was a guy, 
he thought j’ealously. Sandy and Justin made their 
living from the same local society people—Sandy by 
training their horses, Justin Riley by doctoring them. 
Some said Justin could get any woman patient he 
wanted. Except, of course, Marge. Sandy had never 
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believed what someone had tried to tell him—that 
Marge had quit the hospital for more cause than the 
imminent baby. 

But the very thought of another man knowing the 
swift, warm delights of Marge’s lightly suntanned 
body caused a sudden rage in Sandy. Hot July 
breezes climbed through the open windows and 
brought the tantalizing smells of summer into the 
room—new-mown grass and freshly bedded stock 
and open country. 

A little sound escaped his lips and he could stand 
no more longing. His hand began its light, soothing, 
rotating motion against Marge’s back. 

She said protestingly, “I’m asleep.” 

The whisper of protest turned to sleepy-sweet com¬ 
plaint as his body searched for hers. She soon made a 
sound of acceptance and then of urgency. “Wait, 
dearest,” she begged thirstily, while her passion 
caught up with his. “Wait for me. I love you.” 

He buried his face in the hollow of her shoulder 
as he heard the little whimpering music in her throat 
that she, and she alone of all women, gave with her 
love. 

He echoed, “I love you.” 

“You’d better—you’ve probably made me pregnant 
again. Just when we’re having the best season since 
we bought the farm.” 

“Shove the riding season. I want you—all of you— 
even the babies. Tell me again that you love me.” 

Her whisper was summery with suppressed and 
joyous laughter. “Love you? After what just hap¬ 
pened, how can you doubt it?” 

Satisfied, he rolled over, adjusting cheerfully to the 
lump in the middle of the mattress. He gave her 
head a final playful push, reveling in the thick silky 
feel of her hair. 
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“It would always be like that,” he said sleepily, 
“If you’d let me wake you more often—” 

Marge got up. She headed toward the narrow 
creaky stairs that led down to the bathroom, robe in 
hand, fumbling for the armholes. Before she had 
reached either the bedroom door or her bathrobe 
sleeves, the phone rang loudly from the night table 
beside the four-poster. 

Sandy rolled over and grabbed the instrument. 
Mike, the baby, was sleeping in the next room. 

Had a horse got loose? Why else would anyone 
call at—he checked the illuminated dial of the clock 
beside the phone—twelve o’clock? He said softly and 
briefly, “Yeah?” 

“Sandy?” The voice at the other end was gay, 
female and slightly martini-thickened. “Misty 
Powers.” 

“Yeah, Misty. What’s up?” 

Misty Powers was the area’s gayest divorcee— 
and because she had three presumably well-bom 
children, a potential customer. 

“I’m at the Mohawk Inn,” she said. In the back¬ 
ground Sandy could hear the music of Tubby Oakes 
and his Twisters. Cultured and drunken voices were 
raised in celebration of the midsummer weekend. 
Misty continued amiably, “Is Marge there?” 

Sandy glanced at his wife, who still had not found 
her sleeves. Marge’s nakedness was a sliver of earth- 
bound moonlight. With unashamed eagerness, Marge 
waited for the latest gossip or scandal in the gossip- 
and-scandal ridden life of Misty Powers. 

Sandy reported, “Of course she’s here. Where did 
you think she’d be at this hour if I’m here to answer 
the phone?” 

“You two lovebirds,” scoffed Misty. “And three 
months from now, she’ll be asking me to recommend 
a good abortionist.” She paused, giving Sandy time 
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to forgive her for the remark. “And that’s what this 
call is all about.” 

“How’s that?” Sandy said, with a sudden illogical 
feeling that Misty had become a witch in every sense 
of the word. Did she know what he and Marge had 
just accomplished? 

“Abortions,” Misty went on, with the gleeful ex¬ 
citement she brought to any gossip, “and Ju Riley. 
That girl friend of his who took Marge’s place at the 
hospital just had an illegal abortion. Somebody 
bungled—and she’s been brought into the hospital. 
The big thing is, she named Ju as the father.” 

Sandy said soberly, “That’s going to fix him.” But 
he was ashamed to find that he was not really sorry 
for Justin Riley any more than Misty was. Justin had 
always been too successful with women. 

“Fix him? The sonofabitch will be run out of town 
when Olivia and the senator hear it.” 

Olivia was Justin Riley’s wife. The senator was 
her father. Justin had married well. 

Sandy said worriedly, “Maybe the girl was lying. 
Anyway, Justin will beat the rap the way he’s done 
before.” 

“Not this rap,” said Misty. “Be sure to tell Marge 
all about it, won’t you? And tell her to call me 
tomorrow.” 

“Will do.” He replaced the phone in its black 
cradle. Damn that witch. He wished the call had 
not come. A minute ago, he and Marge had been as 
close, physically and emotionally, as a man and his 
wife could be close. Now a third person seemed 
to have joined them. The oversized shabby room 
with its planked floors, its hook rugs, its clothes hung 
on a corner pole, should not have been invaded. 

He reached for a cigarette and said, “It seems your 
old boy friend, Justin Riley, has been keeping busy 
lately.” He told her what Misty had said, adding, 
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“Why couldn’t she wait till morning? The story’s 
none of our business—may not even be true—and 
anyway, how in hell could a doctor be so stupid as 
not to take precautions?” 

Slipping into the robe at last, pulling the belt 
tightly about her thin little waist, Marge said, “Oh, 
I don’t know. I guess doctors can be as stupid as 
anyone when they’re in love.” 

“Was Justin in love with the girl?” 

“So I heard. Sandy, I like Justin—whatever anyone 
says. He was a wonderful friend to us when Mike 
was so sick. And I don’t know how we’d have gotten 
through, two years ago, if I hadn’t had that job at 
the hospital. We haven’t always had good seasons.” 

“That job sure didn’t do much for the girl who 
took your place.” He kept studying Marge in the 
pale light of the moon. He lit a fresh cigarette from 
the stub of the old one and wished suddenly and 
unreasonably that he could get hold of Justin Riley’s 
handsome, perfectly tailored body and do it some 
hard physical damage. But that was stupid. What, 
after all, had Justin Riley ever done to him ? Nothing 
—he guessed. 

Marge lingered at the window. “I’m sorry for all 
of them,” she said. “Justin’s in trouble this time.” 

The use of Dr. Riley’s first name still came easily 
to Marge, although she had once been Justin’s lowly 
lab assistant. When Sandy first met her, Marge had 
been a New York deb attending a stylish junior col¬ 
lege just outside Ridgefield Corners. Sandy had never 
been anything but what he was tonight—a lanky, 
handsome, easy-going guy who could make any 
horse he sat look easy to ride and jump. 

“If the gossip is true, the guy deserves to be in 
trouble, doesn’t he?” 

Marge seemed not to have heard him. Instead of 
answering his question, she said, “Olivia Riley might 
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be able to boss it around town as though she were 
queen bee w'itli all her money and her servants and 
her senator father, but I wouldn’t be Justin Riley’s 
wife for anything in the world.” 

Sandy hoped she meant it. She was his world. She 
had had a hard time having Mike and the doctors 
down at the hospital had thought, for a while, that 
she was not going to make it. He could not bear to 
recall the pain of that time. When Marge died some 
day, the sun would not rise again. 

He said, “Why don’t you do what you set out 
to do and hurry back to bed? We’ve got a big day 
ahead. Twenty kids coming to ride.” 

“All our days are big days,” said Marge, still not 
moving from the window. “You know something, 
Sandy? Justin will probably ask me to come back to 
the hospital now and help out for a while.” 

“That’s crazy. Where would you find the time?” 

She agreed, “You’re right. I don’t have that kind of 
time.” She started for the door at last. “As I said—I’m 
sorry for all of them.” 

She went down the stairs. While she was gone, 
Sandy heard the big, echoing silence of the house 
and was frightened. 

Before Marge returned, the silence ended in an 
ear-splitting scream. Mike had awakened from some 
nightmare world in which he saw bad things. 

There was a funny kind of reassurance in hearing 
Marge soothe the frightened child. Silence returned 
as Mike dropped off to sleep again. Her light, bare¬ 
foot step approached their bedroom door on the 
ancient, creaking oak. 

Sandy, wide awake, was seeing bad tilings too. He 
was glad she would soon be with him. 

He had an overwhelming urge to put an arm 
about her shoulders, to say, Look, I know how maybe 
you’re feeling. 1 know you were hit pretty hard by 
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that guy for a while. But you and I are really on the 
way now, honey. Don’t walk out on me now, when 
we’ve finally got it made. 

But when she got back into the warm, mussy, 
fresh-linen-smelling bed, he pretended to be asleep. 

There were some questions better unasked. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The township covered a series of rolling hills. When¬ 
ever you topped a ridge, a whole new view crashed 
into your line of vision. Ridgefield Comers was bor¬ 
dered by the humpbacked shadow of the Adiron- 
dacks. Stretching toward that shadow as far as the 
eye could reach were the houses, farmlands, stud 
farms and dairy farms that in one way or another 
belonged to old Cyrus Stevens. Ridgefield Comers 
was Cy’s town and he ruled it with a tyrant’s hand. 
Stevens also owned the hospital, and would have it 
within his power after tonight, to see Justin Riley 
driven out of the medical profession. 

Justin flipped open his glove compartment with 
shaking fingers, took out and lit a cigarette. He drew 
a couple of deep, steadying breaths. The fragrance of 
the summer night was heady and yet fragile—the 
ghost fragrance of love. On a night like this last 
summer Betty Hogan had told him how much she 
loved him. 

“I want to be the one who never asks anything of 
you,” she had whispered as they lay side by side in a 
cool narrow bed. She had unbuttoned his shirt with 
slow, somehow sensuous fingers, and when he tried 
to preempt the job she had not allowed him to do 
so. The small, cool hands had touched him in an 
act of submission and service. This one, he had 
thought, is different. All she wants is to give. Well, 
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she had given everytliing-she had damned near 
given her life—and he was rushing to the hospital 
to watch his colleague, Stu Everett, try to save Betty 
from that useless and ultimate gift. 

Now she too had to ask and take, whether or not 
she liked it, whether or not she loved him. To be 
human, he thought, was to be poor, a beggar. 

He drove the lake shore road alone tonight—last 
year he had been with Betty. Silent black forests 
bordered the road. Nearby waters lapped the shores 
with the soft hunger a man feels for a woman whose 
body is known to him too well. 

She had explained urgently, like a child wanting 
approval, “I figured out our date tonight so that 
neither one of us would have to use anything.” 

“You don’t mean that rhythm crap? Just one little 
emotional upset and you’re in trouble.” 

“I won’t be. I promise. It’s just the right number 
of days since my last period.” 

With her face a white blur against the bigger white 
blur of the pillow and the bright moon throwing its 
light through the high rustic window, Justin Riley 
had reached for her, wordlessly, his desire mounting 
with the things she had whispered to him, the things 
she had told him about what he was doing to her 
and how and why. There was the familiar, short, 
sharp cry, and silence, and her murmuring little voice 
saying, “Umm. Yes. All warm and wonderful and 
you.” 

He guessed he had never possessed a girl quite so 
inclusively before—she gave, she yielded, she wanted 
to prove only that she loved him. Nothing like that 
night had ever happened again, though. The next 
time, he found her insipid, had not had the heart to 
tell her so. But the love affair had been just about 
washed up, he had just about had it with Betty 
Hogan when, meeting him in his car behind the hos- 
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pital, she had given him the bad news that she was 
pregnant. 

“That’s rough,” he had said. 

“No, it’s not. Not really. I so want to have this 
baby, Justin—your baby.” 

“Then have it.” 

“How can I? Unless you marry me?” 

He had thought briefly, he hardly knew why, of 
Marge Miles, who had done Betty’s job at the hos¬ 
pital before Betty did. He had said merely, “Look, 
baby. I’m a doctor and all that, and I know when I’ve 
been had. But I’m not going to divorce my wife and 
marry you.” 

nVhy not?” 

“Just one reason—I don’t want to. Besides, I signed 
a contract when I got married and I intend to keep 
it.” 

“You’re lying,” Betty accused him. “You don’t care 
for your wife—it’s Marge Miles you’re thinking of. 
She’s the one you’re crazy about.” 

“That’s not a rational thing to say.” 

“No,” the girl had agreed, removing herself to the 
far side of the front seat. “It’s not, is it?” Then, with 
a new, whimpering note in her voice that crushed 
the last of his desire for her voluptuous, overripe 
body, her empty mind, her frightened soul, she had 
said, “But what’ll I do? My pa will beat the hell out 
of me when I tell him.” 

“Then don’t tell him. I know someone in New 
Hampshire—very good—I’ll take care of the ex¬ 
penses.” 

That had been a month ago. He had given her five 
hundred dollars in cash. 

He did not know what she had done with the 
money or whether her old man had found it and 
stolen it or what. He knew only that an ambulance 
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had found her tonight in a motel only twenty-five 
miles from Ridgefield Corners. Stu Everett had 
called Justin at the Mohawk. “You’d better get your 
ass over her fast, man,” Stu had said. "Your girl 
friend was just brought in hemorrhaging from an il¬ 
legal abortion and she’s naming you as the father.” 

Justin’s car hit the hospital parking lot at fifty 
miles an hour. He switched off the ignition and vault¬ 
ed the low-slung door of the Thunderbird all in one 
quick motion. He half-walked, half-ran up the path 
to the hospital door, banged in and turned sharp 
right into Emergency and Minor Surgery. Most 
nights the emergency room was quiet. There were no 
through highways near Ridgefield Comers and few 
automobile accidents. During the day, the room was 
kept busy with farm accidents or a waitress cutting 
her hand half off as she pushed some trash into a gar¬ 
bage can. Tractors sometimes messed up their op¬ 
erators. 

The high, narrow emergency bed, with its white 
sheets and folded-over blanket, had a look of aseptic 
comfort. 

Gail Bennett was on Emergency that week. As he 
entered, she was on the phone. “Emergency. Ben¬ 
nett. We’re sending up a patient for OR. Severe 
hemorrhaging. Illegal abortion. Type O blood-get 
set for transfusions. Dr. Everett’s operating right 
away.” 

She hung up and turned to meet Justin’s white face 
and questioning eyes. 

Oh, ’ she said, “it’s you. They’ve already ques¬ 
tioned her—in case she doesn’t survive the operation. 
A man from the sheriffs office was here. I thought 
the poor kid would bleed to death while they—” 

“Where is she?” 

Private Five, north wing. There’s no use trying to 
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see her, Justin. She’s in a coma. Anyway, I doubt 
you’re anyone she’d want to see.” 

The words were underlined with contempt. Gail 
Bennett was an indifferent nurse with a sullen, sloe¬ 
eyed beauty that had appealed to Justin years ago, 
when he had first come here for his internship. He 
and Gail had had, he thought, a fine affair until she 
began to talk about getting married. Then he had 
laid it on the line, exactly as he had done with that 
kid upstairs. He had definite plans for his future, he 
had told Gail. She had known his plans from the 
start. He would not marry into the trap of a four- 
room apartment with two or three kids and five 
thousand a year from the hospital when he got his 
residency. 

He had almost forgotten those months when his 
heart would start to pound as he watched Gail Ben¬ 
nett’s long slender legs moving beneath the sheer 
white nylon of her uniform. She had been married 
and divorced since then. But tonight, meeting that 
contemptuous, dark-eyed stare, Justin knew that 
Gail had not forgotten and that she hated him. And 
yet she had asked for it—just as Betty Hogan had 
asked for it. 

Last night he would not have minded the look on 
Gail Bennett’s face. Last night others had loved him. 
Tonight, for the first time in thirty-five years, he was 
afraid of being hated. He had seen no compassion 
tonight in his wife Olivia’s eyes, nor in the senator’s 
sharp pale face with its craggy white brows. No mat¬ 
ter which way he looked, all he seemed to see was 
hate—perhaps in some new reflection of some old 
hate of his own. 

He loosened his tie, unbuttoned a collar which felt 
suddenly tight, as though it might choke him. A pass¬ 
age from Emergency led to the small, rather dingy 
staff elevator. He punched the button for the second 
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floor and listened to the creaking of venerable cables. 
Too bad, Justin thought remotely, that Cyrus Stevens 
could not spare a few million from his prize cattle 
and race horses to modernize his hospital. Maybe Cy 
had no desire to modernize the hospital, or the town. 
The town was his, a small, almost eighteenth-century 
world divorced from the larger world without. 

The elevator cage smelled of food trays and form¬ 
aldehyde, though neither were in evidence at the 
moment. The cage creaked to a stop. The second- 
floor door stuck for a moment. Justin pushed it back. 
He stepped out into the midnight quiet of the corri¬ 
dor. Three nurses sat at a wide table writing reports. 
They all glanced up but none of them spoke as he 
hurried past their nylon-covered backs. 

Would they say, later, That Justin Riley. Serves 
him right. With all his playing around, I knew he’d 
get caught some day ... 

What of the girl in Private Five? He hoped no one 
would say it served her right for playing around with 
a married man. Sin was dealt with sternly in Ridge¬ 
field Comers—when sin made itself conspicuous. To¬ 
night he hoped people would think of Betty as a 
patient. 

The sign said, no visitors. Nevertheless he pushed 
the door softly and saw her lying limply in the high, 
white bed. She was in deep sleep. She wore a 
rumpled hospital gown and her glorious red-gold hair 
was smothered in a sterile cap. He did not know 
whether she slept in coma or as the result of a pre¬ 
operative hypo. He picked up her hand and found it 
cold and clammy, the pulse tliready. Were her eyes 
beginning to sink? There was a faint, bluish tinge 
around her temples. Saving her fife would be a fight. 

He had not loved her enough—but he had loved 
her. And tonight she had his undivided attention- 
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not only because he had loved her but because she 
was a patient and he was Justin Riley. 

She was curiously beautiful, like a cold white 
marble sculpture. Her face was almost as pale as the 
pillow where she rested and the high-rising breasts 
were motionless under the covering. 

He said, “I’m sorry, darling—” 

Stu Everett’s clipped Harvard-accented voice 
echoed at his elbow, “You damn well should be.” 

Justin put the girl’s hand gently back on the white 
bedspread before turning to consider Stu’s pink-and- 
white, snub-nosed face carefully, as though he had 
never seen Stu before and wanted to be sure he knew 
with whom he dealt. 

“When did they bring her in?” 

Stu moved the chart from under his arm and con¬ 
sulted the record. “Twelve-five. Her parents were 
with her. Seems she panicked when the bleeding got 
really bad and called her mother. They rode with her 
in the ambulance.” 

“That’s when she pinned it on me.” 

It was stated as a fact, not a question. 

Stu nodded his crinkly blond crewcut. “That’s 
right. She kept calling for you, as a matter of fact. 
When we had her in Emergency, the man from Ed 
Haley's office was there and got the facts before she 
passed out cold.” 

Justin said, “I told her where to go, Stu—she’d have 
been safe there a month ago. She waited—why? And 
she went to someone who bungled. Who was it?” 

“We don’t know.” 

“She’s got a chance.” Justin reminded his col¬ 
league. “You do a good job.” 

As he spoke, the door opened and a nurse and in¬ 
tern brought in a stretcher. Stu helped them move 
the slight form and draw a white cotton blanket be¬ 
neath her chin. 
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The stretcher rolled noiselessly out of the room. 
The eyes of the two men met again across the empty 
bed. 

Stu said, almost casually, “I talked to the girl’s 
father alone for a minute. After all, you’re not in this 
mess alone, you know. You have Olivia and your son 
to think about. And the senator’s up for re-election 
this year. Maybe a governor can ride out a personal 
scandal, but the senator sure in hell can’t. Not with 
Cy Stevens on his tail. So I tried to make a deal with 
the parents.” 

“And?” 

“They say that if the girl lives, they’ll talk to her, 
take her away from here—if you pony up twenty 
thousand bucks.” 

“You know I haven’t got that kind of money.” 

“No, but Olivia has.” 

With all his heart, Justin Riley wanted to say. 
What in hell kind of man do you think I am? I don’t 
take money from women. But all his life, in one way 
and another, he had taken money from women. All 
he could say now was, “You don’t think I’d borrow 
from Olivia for a thing like that, do you?” 

“I don’t see why not. Olivia knew what she was 
buying when she married you. She knew it’s not in 
you to be faithful.” 

“Since when do you have the right to be so holier- 
than-thou?” 

“I’m just stating a few cold facts. One, you’ve got 
to think of Olivia. Two, you’ve got to think of your 
son. Three, you’ve got to think of the senator—who, 
one way or another, Justin, has done one helluva lot 
for you.” 

“I’m aware , of that.” Justin turned to the black 
night at the window. The distant mountains were out 
there, although he could not see them. “But even if 
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I agreed to pay, you know it would never end there. 
They’d be back for more.” 

Stu shrugged again. “Well, it’s your party. This 
is one no one can help you with. Just hope Olivia 
sticks with you and that the girl lives, or you might 
find yourself not only drummed out of town, but 
drummed out of the medical profession as well.” 

Justin said briefly, “You see that she lives.” 

Stu Everett’s expression changed. He looked 
ashamed. He glanced at his watch. “They ought to 
have her ready by now. Care to watch?” 

“I want to.” 


Justin sat in the dimness of the operating theater 
and watched Stu, in his green OR cap and gown, 
mark the exact site of the incision. In addition to Stu, 
who was the OB resident, there were an intern, a 
nurse-anaesthetist, two OR nurses and an orderly 
standing by. The green glareless light of the operat¬ 
ing lamp seemed wholesome and normal to Justin 
Riley. The eyes of those present were fixed alter¬ 
nately on surgeon and patient. 

Justin saw that Stu was using hypothermia, the re¬ 
duction of body temperature to lessen blood flow, a 
fairly new technique. 

The intern said, “Total hysterectomy?” and Stu 
nodded. The OR nurse made a notation on Betty’s 
chart. 

Everything was proceeding routinely. Betty was in 
good hands at last. And after tonight, she would 
never again have to worry about bearing children, 
whether unwanted or wanted. 

Justin rose and left. No one looked up. 

Perhaps not many people in the Mary Stevens 
Memorial Hospital would look up at him after to¬ 
night. 
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In the hospital lobby, he paused at the switch¬ 
board. If Mrs. Riley called, Dodie Mears was to tell 
her that Justin had been delayed. 

“Tell her,” he said, “that I don’t know when I’ll be 
home.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


As long as he had lived in Ridgefield Comers, Justin 
Riley had found his car heading for Misty Powers’ 
square, yellow-brick house when his thoughts were 
troubled. He was willing to concede, as the Thunder- 
bird rolled into Misty’s driveway, that the trouble 
always had something to do with women. 

There were the social, outdoorsy women who were 
his patients—the women in white he worked with, 
like Gail Bennett—and the tall, passionless beautiful 
woman to whom he was married. 

What he really wanted was someone who believed 
in him—someone like Marge Miles. Someone young 
and. eager and exciting who believed that Justin Riley 
was primarily the best doctor on earth. 

Well, Marge was not available—and so he turned 
to Misty, who would at least not blame him the way 
Olivia did. 

“l suppose it’s all some childish idea of revenge,” 
Olivia had said to him, the last time someone had 
brought her word of one of her husband’s missteps. 
“My money and my father’s influence got you where 
you are. Now you hate me for not letting you make 
it on your own.” 

“No,” Justin had told her as they sat together at 
dinner. “That’s not what splits us, Olivia. What about 
Stu Everett? You knew you were a fool for Stu. You 
married me to save yourself from being a bigger 
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fool. I wasn’t a lover, a husband. I was a damned 
rescue squad.” 

“Don’t be vulgar.” Olivia had turned her face 
away, giving him the benefit of her narrow patrician 
profile. The polished mahogany table had been soft 
and pretty with candlelight. “I thought I took you 
out of the gutter when I married you.” 

“I’m tired,” he had said. “And it’s only in the gutter 
that I seem to find human warmth. Can’t we be kind 
to each other? If for nothing else—for our kid’s sake?” 

“You’re the one who has shown all the unkind¬ 
ness,” Olivia persisted unassailably. 

Lonely—how lonely a man could be in the bosom 
of his family, Justin thought, as he stood at Misty’s 
doorstep, waiting for her to answer the softly chim¬ 
ing bell. From here on in, he decided, he would not 
pretend any more. He would not pretend to love 
women whom he wanted only to sleep with. He 
would not pretend that his marriage was respectable 
and good. Well, maybe for his son’s sake... 

The door swung inward. Misty’s home was fur¬ 
nished in the blended style and tastes of her several 
former husbands. Surprisingly, the result was warm 
and relaxed. Misty, a small woman with a dark- 
blond pageboy bob was also warm and relaxed. 
She slid her arms about his neck and offered her 
mouth for a kiss. 

She said, “Hi. I knew you’d head here tonight.” 

“You a friend of mine. Misty. I need a friend.” 

“Sure, Justin. You know I’m always your friend 
—whatever that’s worth. I knew you’d need a drink 
before you faced Olivia and her father.” 

“A drink will help.” He dropped into the armchair 
beside the fireplace. Nothing in this room matched 
anything else, but neither did any item here war 
with any other. The place was a cozy museum for 
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Misty’s dead loves and marriages—and only the liv¬ 
ing make war. 

When Sam Powers and Misty had been divorced 
for the second time and Sam and his new wife went 
to live in New York, the twenty-room Powers man¬ 
sion and surrounding five hundred acres had been 
sold to Cy Stevens. This comparative cottage had 
once been Misty’s guesthouse. The land speculators 
of whom Cy Stevens lived in constant dread would 
never get their hands on the one-time Powers estate. 
The Powers family still took care of Misty and her 
three children. They supplied her with a thousand 
dollars a month in addition to the cottage. That 
income, Justin thought, might be one of the reasons 
for the coziness of the cottage. But money alone 
was not enough to warm a cold heart. As he well 
knew. 

She placed a scotch and soda in his hand. With the 
first gulp, he almost finished the drink. He put the 
glass on the end table beside him and remarked, 
“There. That feels better. Everything here is better. 
I wish I could stay tonight instead of going home.” 

“Is it pretty bad, Justin?” 

He nodded. “It’s pretty bad.” 

“Funny,” she commented slowly. “You’re still the 
best-looldng man I’ve ever known. In a tall, quiet 
way, of course. You broke up my last marriage—you 
know that, don’t you? Maybe I go for your hands 
—you’re the only surgeon I ever saw with hands that 
look like a surgeon’s.” 

Justin reached for her wrist and pulled her into 
his lap. 

She sat there easily. She was a small girl, given 
to curves which, so far, her vanity controlled. Like 
most of the women in town above a certain income 
level, she had been Justin’s patient through the nor¬ 
mal disaffections—virus in winter, blues in the fall 
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—before they became lovers. Her beauty had a 
quality which, Justin had long ago concluded, was 
simply the result of wealth. His own background- 
many years behind him now—was slum-tenement 
and Irish-saloon. 

Justin and his wealthy patients, like Justin and his 
wealthy wife, spoke in the same tongue and re¬ 
mained forever strangers. 

He reached up a hand and massaged the back 
of her neck with strong, gentle fingers while he took 
another sip of scotch and she lit a cigarette and 
placed it between his lips. 

She asked, “What made you do such a crazy thing 
—get mixed up with a kid like Betty Hogan?” 

“What’s crazy about a man wanting a girl—when 
all he gets at home is sarcasm and criticism?” 

“If that were the whole problem you would have 
divorced Olivia long ago and married someone else. 
Your trouble is, I think, that you’re really in love 
with your wife.” 

He smiled. “Then, in this case at least, the husband 
is the last to know.” 

“Then why don’t you marry someone who really 
loves you?” 

“Such as you?” 

Misty returned his smile. “Such as me. I really am 
crazy about you, Justin.” 

He did not bother telling her I happen to have a 
son. Instead he said gallantly, “Don’t love me. I’m 
not worth loving. I’m just a cheating, lying, sonofa- 
bitch who doesn’t care who picks up the tab as long 
as he gets what he wants.” 

She turned to him beseechingly, hands on his 
shoulders. “I’d pick up the tab for you, Justin—any 
time. Instead of alimony, Sammy would settle a lump 
sum if he thought I was marrying someone who 
would really take care of me.” 
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“And take you off the booze?” 

She nodded. “And take me off the booze. I 
wouldn’t touch a drop, darling, not a drop, if I were 
married to you.” 

He stroked her hand that was cold from its con¬ 
tact with the highball glass. Less than an hour ago 
he had picked up another cold hand, Betty Hogan’s. 
All the weak, lovely women, he thought. My 
patients ... 

“Misty, every alcoholic in the world has used that 
line at one time or another. If they could find a man 
who loved them or a job they liked or if their lads 
would be kinder to them—the only thing that will 
get you off the booze is what gets anyone off it— 
hitting rock bottom. Coming up against a tragedy 
so big that something in life will matter more to you 
than a bottle.” 

“That’s what Phil Sheffers says. I promise him I 
won’t drink, and then, every time he calls, it’" a 
time when I’ve had one martini too many. He says 
it scares him.” 

“Phil is right. He’s a nice, decent guy who will 
bore the hell out of you if you ever marry him, but 
he’s right about the drinking. You’ll have to lick it 
yourself. Betty tried to use me to lick her problem, 
Misty. She wanted to get away from home, from the 
farm, from her old man beating the hell out of her 
every time he came home with a load on. I suppose,” 
he said, suddenly realizing the probable truth, “that’s 
what she did with the money.” 

"What money?” 

“The five hundred bucks I gave her, to go to a guy 
who was once a fine OB man until he got on drugs. 
She must have found some local to do the job for 
peanuts—thinking she’d use the rest of the money 
to get away from here.” The thought made him vio¬ 
lently, recklessly unhappy. He continued talking, 
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suggesting without prelude, “Let’s take our clothes 
off and go upstairs to bed.” 

She stared at him, glass halfway to her lips. “You 
don’t mean that.” 

“Of course I mean it. Why not? We have before.” 

“Tonight is different—I mean—how can you, with 
Betty maybe dying because of your going to bed 
with her?” 

“Betty won’t die. But you and I are half dead 
already. With you, it’s not just the booze—it’s men. 
You can’t let men alone any more than I can let 
women alone. A fine pair.” 

“Justin,” she said, the brightness of simple lust 
coming into her eyes, “are you using me as an 
escape?” 

He rose, made her stand beside him. He put his 
arms about her almost casually, and let her press 
herself against him while her mouth sought out his. 
Misty had a need to be the aggressor in love. She 
had confessed to Justin that he was one of the few 
men who did not object to her attitude. Justin had 
said with compassion, “As long as it’s good, clean 
sex, darling, I can function any way and in any 
place—” 

And now Misty was urging as he had done seconds 
before, “Let’s go to bed, darling.” 

“Where are the kids?” 

“At Dieterle’s. I knew it would be that kind of 
night.” 

For a moment Justin forgot his own emotional 
starvation. He frowned. “That woman’s not good 
with kids. You’re a fool to leave your children there. 
If you had any interest—” 

“Right now,” said Misty, “I’m interested in you. 
Let’s take our drinks upstairs.” 

She reached behind him and switched off the 
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lights. She picked up their drinks and he picked 
up Misty. 

He entered the familiar bedroom and placed her 
on the bed, while her hands clung to his neck, keep¬ 
ing his mouth against hers. 

“Darling,” she whimpered in her need, “I love 
you so.” After that, they did not speak for a long 
time. 

Misty Powers was a lost soul and no one knew 
her better than Justin Riley, her doctor and occa¬ 
sional lover. She had failed as a wife—she was failing 
as a mother—and yet she was indestructible in just 
one way. 

She was well-born. There was style, grace and 
assurance even in her lust. In her bed, in her lust, 
she managed to flatter Justin into feeling graciously 
entertained. He guessed that she gossiped about him 
as virulently as anyone else, but when they were 
alone, she could charm him. 

Justin, who was not well-born, was grateful— 
he had always been essentially grateful for the friend¬ 
ship of mannerly women and grateful for their 
scented bodies. 

In the darkness he served her need, and she his. 

Misty was asleep when he rose and left her. Dawn 
was streaking the mountain tops. Olivia, he thought, 
trying to enjoy some minimal defiance, would really 
let him have it for tonight. 

Somehow he found no pleasure in the thought. 

What would his son say? What did the kid think? 
Justin could not reach the boy who was better- 
bom than his father. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Olivia Riley knew what it was to be frightened. 
She had learned, though, not to show fear. She had 
thought, when she was much younger, that no one 
else was frightened except herself. 

She knew otherwise now. For the past two years, 
she had watched Justin trying frantically to destroy 
everything he loved. As though, she suspected, he 
were secretly afraid he might lose out anyway and 
the losing would be easier if he could pretend, to 
himself or to someone else, that he had only relieved 
himself of a wearisome burden. 

She had glimpsed the fear in his tired, bloodshot 
eyes when he drank too much. She had heard the 
fear in his voice when he commanded her to submit 
herself on the increasingly rare occasions when they 
were lovers. She had yearned to ease and soothe 
him, not because she loved him any more, because 
she did not, but because she wished she were capable 
of love. She had come to terms with her fears but 
she could no longer love. 

Had last night completed Justin’s work of destruc¬ 
tion? 

When Olivia heard—at the Mohawk Inn, of all 
places, on a Saturday night—of Betty Hogan and her 
accusations, her hidden inward fears had seemed to 
cease. She had thought quietly that the end of the 
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world had come. There was nothing left to be afraid 
of. 

Sitting at the breakfast table, waiting for Justin 
to join her, she knew why he had stopped at Misty’s 
house last night. Misty had called early this morning 
to make sure Olivia knew. “Be good to him, Liwy,” 
Misty had begged. 

But kindness to Justin would come too late, al¬ 
though he might not know it. He had stopped at 
Misty’s because he still was frightened, still was 
afraid of losing out. 

He had already lost. Once he faced that fact, he 
would be, like Olivia, unafraid. 

Of course, Justin had not wanted Misty any more 
than he had wanted any of the others—the hypo¬ 
chondriac patients and the cute little nurses and his 
former lab assistant. Insulting, for Misty to have 
called like that, trying to give Olivia the gift of her 
husband’s love by insisting, “He just stopped by for 
a drink, Liwy.” 

From upstairs, she heard the rapping sound of the 
houseman’s knuckles on Justin’s bedroom door. 
Brooks’ rumbling voice drifted down the stairwell, 
“Miz Riley says to tell you it’s almost eleven, Doctor 
Riley. And you’re due at the senator’s house for 
lunch at one.” 

She heard Justin’s muffled reply and then his 
footsteps across the bedroom floor, the rushing sound 
of the hot-and-cold shower. She could imagine him 
setting out his shaving things, lathering the lightly 
tanned face with its narrow mouth that was some¬ 
times tender and sometimes cruel. His black hair 
had started to frost at the temples—rather beautiful¬ 
ly, she thought. 

He was still the most attractive man in the world, 
and she still wished, as she had wished before they 
were married, that he were hers. 
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She wondered if he were anyone’s. 

“Oh, he’s a bastard, all right,” Misty Powers had 
hiccuped and wept that long-ago spring day when 
she had come here to drink martinis and to plead 
her love for Justin. “But he’s an exciting bastard, 
and a woman always thinks what a terrific guy he’d 
be if he really loved her.” 

Olivia had received the drunken thrust in silence. 
She was that much ahead of Misty—she had the gift 
of silence. 

“My dear,” the senator had told his daughter last 
night, returning the stares of friend and foe with 
cold eyes that dared them to make a comment, 
“surely you are used to this sort of thing by now. 
But you asked for it and you have no choice but to 
hold your head high and hope the wretched story 
will die before it destroys us all.” 

She saw Justin’s shoes on the staircase, then the 
slacks, the tweed jacket. He came toward her across 
the big Oriental rugs that made a kind of indoor 
flower bed on the polished, wide-boarded floors. 
Olivia felt a queer little ache, as though in memory 
of love. Silhouetted briefly before the leaded win¬ 
dows and the formal gardens beyond the arch of 
green-and-white draperies, Justin seemed as alone as 
a person could be. Alone with his fears, his confusion, 
and whatever remorse he might feel toward tire girl 
or toward his wife—but perhaps he would always 
have been alone, in victory or defeat. 

In the sunny dining room with its pallid green 
wainscoting and hand-blocked, green-and-pink wall¬ 
paper, Justin paused beside Olivia’s chair and kissed 
her cheek. His hand lingered on her shoulder. “Am 
I still allowed to say good morning?” he asked. 

“Of course. Good morning, Justin.” 

He moved toward his own chair. “Isn’t Johnny 
home?” 
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“Fortunately, no. Jimmy Hennessy’s father is tak¬ 
ing them fishing this morning after church and then 
they’re having a picnic in the woods. Later, there’s 
a small horse show down at Sandy Miles’ place- 
just a couple of classes—and I promised Johnny I’d 
ride over with him this afternoon.” 

“You’re doing a wonderful job of keeping him 
away from me, aren’t you? When I get home from 
the hospital, he’s usually in bed.” 

“You mean,” corrected Olivia soberly, “when you 
get home from wherever you happen to be. It’s just 
as well he isn’t here this morning. We need a little 
time to decide what to do about Betty Hogan. Of 
course we both know better—but for all our sakes, 
you’ll have to deny her charge?.” 

Justin slammed his orange juice glass on the table. 
“Look,” he said, “I’ll have to take enough crap from 
your father today, so let’s not start in now. I know 
I have it coming. I just don’t want to get it—yet. 
Especially from you.” 

“What am I supposed to do? Sit here in virtuous 
silence and pretend you don’t exist? We’ll have to 
agree on a story. We have to face people. We even 
have to face our son.” 

Justin did not answer but she saw cords swell in 
his throat. He was angry—and frightened—and alone. 

She reassured him sadly, “This—incident—won’t 
cost you any doting patients. If anything, they’ll want 
you more than ever.” 

Brooks’ wife appeared with a silver pot of fresh 
black coffee. 

“I made plenty,” Amelia told Justin. “I knew you’d 
want a lot of good hot coffee this morning, Dr. Riley.” 

Justin said, “That was good of you. Please skip the 
bacon and eggs, though. I got on the scales this 
morning and I’ve put on a couple of pounds, thanks 
to all those terrific desserts of yours.” 
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A flush of pleasure surged on Amelia’s light-brown 
cheeks. A word of praise or a smile from Justin al¬ 
ways seemed to make her feel like someone special. 

“Yes sir, Dr. Riley. I’ll tell Brooks not to fix any¬ 
thing except, maybe, one of those nice, hot com 
muffins you like so much?” 

Justin gave her round backside a fond pat. “There 
you go,” he said, “tempting me again. “No, thanks. 
Coffee and orange juice will do it” 

She repeated, “Yes, sir,” somewhat regretfully and 
pushed back through the white swinging door to 
the pantry. 

Olivia observed, “I imagine Amelia and Brooks 
heard you come home at half-past five this morning. 
Misty phoned, you know—before you were awake. 
She asked me to treat you kindly.” 

Justin poured himself coffee from the monogram- 
med silver pot. “Here we go. Speech number three.” 

“No, Justin. Here we don't go and it’s not speech 
number anything. I’m never again going to mention 
what happened last night. Oh,” she said, at his 
startled, unbelieving look, “don’t worry—it’s not over 
yet, by any means. My father’s already found out 
that the girl’s parents want money.” 

“Who told him that? My good friend—and yours 
—Stu Everett?” 

Olivia said wearily, “Please shut up about my 
friendship with Stu. Tbat was all over years ago.” 

A friendship like that, Justin thought, was never 
over—not as far as the husband was concerned. But 
who was he to complain? 

He stared at Olivia across the lake of polished 
mahogany, the yellow roses in their low, silver bowl, 
the tall, white candles in their heavy heirloom hold¬ 
ers that had been Stu Everett’s wedding gift. 

This morning, for many reasons—one being that 
Stu could keep life under control whereas Justin 
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apparently could not—Justin wanted to clobber Stu 
with one of those heavy candlesticks. 

Marriage. An alarming, uncivilized mess. He had 
gone to bed last night with a woman who was Olivia’s 
best friend before he destroyed their friendship— 
and he still felt hurt by her long-ago romance with 
Stu. And here he sat at the breakfast table, trying 
to defend himself about that poor, stupid broad who 
would not take his advice and money and get the 
thing done right— 

He said, “To hell with it.” 

“With what?” 

“With the whole damn show. If they want to 
throw me out of the hospital, let them. I still have 
a license. I can go practice in Podunk, Iowa. Or I 
can sell shoes.” 

^That’s childish.” 

“Damn it to hell, Olivia, will you stop telling 
me, twenty times a day, how childish I am? How 
unrealistic? All right. I’m childish. I’m unrealistic. I 
like the good life and I don’t want to pay for it by 
conforming. But once I loved my wife, and when 
I found out she didn’t love me, I kicked back.” 

“But you didn’t kick me. I could have understood 
that. The person you keep downgrading is Justin 
Riley.” 

“I like it that way,” he said. “Fm not judging 
anyone. I don’t want anyone to judge me.” 

In the mirror that ran the entire length of the 
silver-laden mahogany buffet, he could see the reflec¬ 
tion of the two people they had become. 

Olivia’s finely drawn mouth was mean with frus¬ 
tration. Maybe money could buy a husband, but it 
could not make him perform afterwards. She was 
not paying as much attention to the h'ttle parts of 
her looks, either, as she should. A girl like Olivia— 
a tall, spare girl who suggested the Wellesley campus 
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and walks in the rain and soap rather than perfume 
—could age early if she were not careful. She could 
come to look like Betty Hogan’s mother, a thin 
wraith in a black dress, with grey-and-black hair, 
looking fifty before she was forty because no man 
challenged her any more to stay young. 

Tight lips, quiet dark eyes, suntanned hand toying 
with a string of pearls, her reflection faced his. For 
all these years, had she missed the warm secret 
knowledge that she was loved and desired by an¬ 
other man, and for another reason? 

“Stu wouldn’t marry me for the same reason you 
would,” Olivia had once told Justin coldly. “He’s 
too proud—too much man—to marry a woman with 
money. He wants to earn the money he makes.” 

That had been the first and last time Justin had 
ever hit his wife—a light slap, across one cheek, with 
the back of his hand. She had flown at him like 
a tigress, raking his cheeks with her nails. 

He had taken her forcibly to bed—“I’ll teach you 
to scratch me, you bitch, you—” and she had loved 
it, even though she had lain there like a wooden 
Indian, flat and hard and rigid. 

At the end she had asked, “Are you quite through?” 

In almost the same tone, she now was saying 
quietly, “I wish I believed that some lovely gesture 
of faith would help you survive this tragedy, maybe 
even bring us together again. I guess it’s too late 
for that. I guess it was always too late.” 

He said, “Yes. It’s too late for any of that.” 

Brooks showed his face at the swinging door. 
Olivia had schooled Brooks as perfectly as she 
schooled her Irish hunters and her chows and, in 
tire early days of their marriage, her diamond-in- 
the-rough husband. 

Brooks said, “Pardon me for the interruption, Mrs. 
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Riley, but its getting late and you know bow your 
father is if people gets there late to lunch.” 

Olivia smiled with instant kindness and warmth. 
Justin had to admire, even applaud her. Breeding 
counted, all right. No one would think the young 
woman at the opposite end of the table had any more 
on her mind than what to wear to the imminent 
lunch. Instead, she was facing a family scandal that 
might change her life before the last accusation had 
been flung, the last headline printed. 

“Thank you, Brooks. We’ll be on our way in a 
minute. Would you check the gas gauge in the 
Thunderbird, please? Dr. Riley did a lot of driving 
last night.” She added brightly, “Isn’t Sunday a funny 
day? Rushing from one table to another.” 

Silence followed the departure of Brooks. After a 
moment Justin said quietly, “I appreciate the fact 
that you’re willing to stick by me, Olivia. I doubt it 
will do any good.” 

“So do I.” 

“If you had any sense, you’d divorce me.” 

“If I ever get any sense, where you re concerned, 
I’ll let you know.” 

The summer day awaited outside. The kind of day 
on which families would get together for picnics. 
Kids still young enough to believe in love would go 
swimming together and later try to make out in 
their parked cars, still believing in the goodness, the 
bounty of love. State troopers would send out warn¬ 
ings to motorists to drive carefully. The emergency 
room at the hospital would treat cases of near¬ 
drowning and of sunburn and at least one heart at¬ 
tack. A lot of older guys, when they had a day at 
home, tried to make it with their wives two or three 
times instead of one. With luck, they managed to get 
away with a mild coronary. Someone like himself 
would tell them, “Look, let’s face it—you’re too sick to 
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be careless. Keep the excitement in reason or your 
wife will find herself giving a party to a dead guy.” 

All those things, large and small, fine or mean, 
happy or sad, would be happening in the kind of 
world he had once hoped to share with Olivia. The 
normal world where people did what was right be¬ 
cause doing right was easier than not. 

All about him was wealth and comfort and ease. 
Why could he find no ease in his heart, in his life? 

“I’m ready to leave, if you are,” Olivia said. “If 
you don’t mind. I’ll drive.” 

Justin said, “I don’t mind at all.” 

When you married five million bucks, he thought 
sourly, you got used to your wife driving. 

But why had she never liked him? 

She had wanted him, once, even loved him—but 
liking was something she saved, he thought, for her 
own well-bom kind. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Senator John Adams Turner, a direct descendant 
of the American president for whom he was named, 
lived in more times than his own. The past and future 
were alike important to Olivia Riley’s father. He had 
a code which applied to all generations. The code, 
among other things stated that when a man was 
guilty of wrongdoing, he had better pay for it in his 
own lifetime. Otherwise his son would in one way or 
another have to foot the bill. 

The senator’s own son had rebelled against the 
code and was no longer in communication with the 
senator. Olivia’s older brother, a lawyer, had been in¬ 
dicted years ago on charges of bribing a jury in favor 
of his client. The client had been young, beautiful, 
and accused of murdering her husband. 

The senator had personally led the fight to have 
his son disbarred. Cleared of the charges against him 
but embittered toward his father, Olivia’s brother 
had made a new life elsewhere. No one heard from 
him any more. 

“When a man sins against the moral code,” the 
senator had told his wife Emily, “you may be certain 
that he carries some sickness within him. If Henry 
is ever healed, he will return.” 

The senator’s wife had privately thought that her 
husband had driven their son away less for trying to 
bribe a jury, than for the sin of adultery. She had 
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agreed that Henry had been emotionally sick... 
but she had harbored a woman’s compassion for 
sickness and longed hopelessly to see Henry again. 

And on that hot July Sunday, pacing before the 
cold fireplace of his study, the senator could find no 
more mercy in his heart toward his son-in-law than 
he had found for his son. 

“Where does it get a man?” he had demanded ot 
his wife. “All the self-indulgence, all the philandering 
for which, sooner or later, some decent person must 
pay—where’s the profit?” 

“There is none,” Emily had concurred. But now 
he could hear Emily in the kitchen consulting with 
cook about Sunday lunch. Olivia and Justin would 
soon arrive. Without warmth, he was still trying to 
understand a man like Justin. But all he could grasp 
was that the more beds a man invaded, the less he 
had to bring to each of them. Emotions were a form 
of moral currency. If you went on spending more 
than you should, you became an emotional bankrupt, 
a person unable to care deeply any more about any¬ 
thing. The senator saw this emotional profligacy all 
about him, destroying this once-peaceful town as in 
time it might destroy the nation. 

He had spotted the fatal weakness in Justin Riley 

long ago. 

“A man like that,” he had warned his daughter, 
“will break your heart twenty times over. Stu Everett 
—there’s the boy you should stick with—fine family* 
sense of responsibility, good schools, good clubs. A 
man like Justin Riley ought neverJto make a promise 
—he has nothing to back one with.” „ 

His troubled thoughts turned to his daughter. He 
wondered whether she had gone to her husband as 
she should have gone to him—untouched and vir¬ 
ginal. There had been a pregnancy just a few months 
after her marriage, a fact which the senator thought 
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somehow indecent, as though Olivia and Justin had 
permitted the entire town to glimpse their marital 
life. 

Emily had said, Heavens, John, thousands of 
young women become pregnant on the wedding 
night. And I must say, Justin does look like-well-a 
rather virile young man.” 

The senator had accepted Emily’s explanation as 
preferable to his own. But the knowledge that he had 
a grandson who was named for him did not warm 
him as it should have done. 

The Dalmatians set up an uproar outside the wide 
windows. Emily, hurrying down the front hall to wel¬ 
come the guests, called over her shoulder, “Oh, dear. 
Olivia’s driving and Justin’s glaring so I suppose 
they ve been quarreling again. I do hope we won’t 
have a divorce in the family. Really, the disgrace of a 
divorce—” 

Hard to know which is worse,” the senator 
grunted, refilling his glass from the silver-topped de¬ 
canter on the sideboard, “the disgrace of a divorce 
or the disgrace of that marriage.” 

Now, John, please,” his wife urged nervously. 
‘Don’t start right off making Justin angry. We’re all 
in this dreadful business together and—” 

Then the bell was chiming and Emily Turner, soft 
and pink-cheeked with well-dressed, purple-hued 
white hair, was opening the heavy door of this house 
where Olivia had been born. 


Justin and his father-in-law began exchanging in¬ 
sults almost before Olivia had tossed her purse on the 
black leather sofa and kissed her father’s cheek. The 
senator opened his conversation with Justin by re¬ 
marking, “The girl’s parents want money. That means 
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lawyers, headlines, scandal. Have you thought what 
you’re going to do about it, Justin?” 

Justin had not, until then. Somewhere, a grand¬ 
father clock chimed one. Justin said calmly, "Yes. 
Nothing.” 

Olivia interrupted quickly, dropping onto the sofa 
beside her mother, “The girl was lying. Father. She 
accused Justin falsely. But of course he’s going to 
have to do something—” 

All his life, Justin had been told he had to do some¬ 
thing in a crisis—seldom anything to his own ad¬ 
vantage. Olivia’s phrase dragged him back to the 
tenements of New York’s lower East Side where 
everyone had told him what to do—his old man, his 
mother, his teacher, the social workers who had tried 
in vain to get his old man off boozing and beating 
the family every Saturday night. The cop on the beat 
—the priest—“I’m sorry, but this is something you 
have to do.” Now he had it made even without 
Olivia’s vast wealth to back him up. He had the au¬ 
thority of a profession—at least, so far. Now it was 
Justin Riley who told people what they had to do. 

“The only thing I’m going to do,” Justin stated, “is 
see that girl back to health. At whatever cost.” 

“To whom?” snapped the senator. 

“To anyone involved. If it makes for scandal, I 
guess you’ll just have to put up with scandal.” 

The silence fell like a stone. Even the Dalmatians 
closed their mouths and stopped panting. 

Olivia leaned forward wearily. “Justin means,” she 
tried to explain, “that Stu Everett is the surgeon, but 
Justin has a personal interest in Betty Hogan. She 
worked for him, you see.” 

“Is that what I mean?” Justin queried Olivia. “Be¬ 
cause that’s not what I told you. I had an affair with 
the girl. I wasn’t in love with her—unless I’m the kind 
of man who can love a lot of women, which may 
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damned well be the case. She’s in trouble, sick. I’m 
involved. I happen to be a doctor.” 

Emily Turner leaped to her feet as though her bot¬ 
tom had been scorched by the sofa. “Why don’t we 
all have a cocktail? Lunch is almost ready. It’s roast 
beef, and you know how roast beef is.” This last ap¬ 
peal was made to Olivia who could not boil water. 
“It’s the one meat that, as I tell cook, just won’t 
keep—” 

“Whereas, I surmise,” remarked the senator, “Jus¬ 
tin’s problem will.” His narrow remote face, much 
like his daughter’s face, seemed suddenly very tired. 

“What’ll it be, Justin?” Emily Turner gushed on, 
as though this were the single most important item 
in her life. “Scotch? Bourbon?” 

The senator said, “He’ll drink anything.” 

Olivia said, “We’U both have martinis, please. 
Extra dry. Really,” she observed, to no one in particu¬ 
lar, “the way Francis tries to save the gin and make 
a martini with pure vermouth is just too awful. It 
made me sick the last time—all that vermouth,” she 
murmured weakly. 

“I like Francis,” retorted her father stiffly. “Only a 
damn fool or a knave feels free with another man’s 
money. Like the country. Damned welfare state—rob 
the rich and give to the poor. Well, let the poor make 
their own just as the rich did once.” 

Justin felt the cords swelling in his neck again. He 
knew the observation was aimed straight at himself. 

During cocktails the conversation grew hotly 
political as though to skirt the one subject none of 
them was yet ready to face. Justin did not know that 
he had crushed the stem of his cocktail glass until 
his mother-in-law cried out, “Justin, you’ve cut your¬ 
self. What on earth—” 

Following her startled gaze to the pale rug at his 
feet, he saw the driblets of blood. 
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“Sorry,” he murmured. “I was carried away.” 

He picked bits of glass from his hand, while Olivia 
ran for a wet cloth. As she sponged his hand she tried 
to hold on for a moment and catch his gaze. He 
pulled away quietly, manipulating the fingers as 
though to see whether there was something wrong 
with them. 

“No harm done,” he said. “At least, not to me— 
have I ruined the rug?” 

Emily assured him that Francis could sponge the 
blood from the rug while the family ate its roast beef. 

The lunch was over by three. Parting was on an in¬ 
conclusive note, but Justin drove the car on the way 
home. 

Before their door, he waited for Olivia to leave the 
Thunderbird, but made no move to join her. 

She asked, “Where are you going?” 

He stared at her for a thoughtful minute. Then he 
said, “Out to the Miles’ farm. Maybe Marge Miles 
will help me out in the hospital until I find a replace¬ 
ment for Betty—or until Cy Stevens finds a perman¬ 
ent replacement for me.” 

Olivia stood quietly beside the car. She said, “You 
haven’t seen Johnny today. He’s probably home by 
now and in his room, waiting for you.” 

“He’s not waiting for me,” said Justin. “He’s wait¬ 
ing for you, Olivia. You’re the one he belongs to, 
counts on. I’ll probably see him later. Didn’t you say 
you and he were riding over to the Miles place this 
afternoon?” 

“Yes, at about five.” 

“I’ll see you there,” Justin said. “If I’m late you’ll 
know where I am—the hospital.” 

‘With Betty?” 

“With Betty and fifteen other patients. Why can’t 
you people understand I have a job?” 

He drove away. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

John Justin Riley, aged seven, watched his father 
drive off in the red T-bird. There was no sound of 
the front door slamming. Johnny knew his mother 
was standing alone on the terrace, maybe crying. She 
cried when she was alone. Once he had told her to 
stop because he loved her and she had been very 
angry. Crying made her ashamed. 

Forehead pressed against the screen, watching and 
listening, Johnny felt scared. He had felt the same 
way when, looking back over his shoulder while 
swimming, he realized he was farther out than he 
wanted to be. And he had felt the same kind of 
fear the day he and Jimmy Hennessey took the long 
way home from school past the lake shore road. 
Coming out of the shrubbery and preparing to cross 
the road, they had seen a parked car with a man 
and woman smooching it up like crazy. 

Jimmy had said, tugging at Johnny’s sleeve, “A 
couple of lovebirds. Let’s sneak up and scare them.” 
But before they scared anybody, Johnny spotted 
the MD on the license plate and the fact that the 
car was red. The only person in town who owned a 
bright-red T-bird was Justin Riley. 

“Hold it,” Johnny had said. 

Jimmy’s hazel eyes were wide behind thick-lensed 
glasses. “Gosh, Johnny—is that your father?” 
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“You’re crazy,” Johnny had said, his heart pound¬ 
ing queerly. “Of course that’s not my father.” 

Never lie, Olivia had told her son. Be too proud to 
lie. Yet it had been Justin Riley in the parked car 
with the strange lady who reached up her mouth 
to kiss him. 

Jimmy had said awkwardly, “Well, even if it is your 
father, I guess it doesn’t mean anything. Come on,” 
he had challenged. “Race you to the crossroads.” 

They had raced, leaping over hedges and narrow 
brooks to pull up finally, panting and heaving, at the 
comer of the street where Jimmy lived. 


Just this morning, talk in the Hennessey kitchen 
had ceased the minute Johnny entered. All he had 
heard was Mrs. Hennessey saying, “... which to be 
sorrier for—that poor girl or his poor wife. Olivia’s 
taken so—” at which point Mr. Hennessey must 
have kicked his wife under the table because she had 
turned away from the waffle iron to greet Johnny 
like a long-lost son instead of an overnight guest. 

“Johnny, I’m fixing your favorite dish—waffles and 
ham—Jimmy told me that’s what you like for 
breakfast.” 

“It sure is, Mrs. Hennessey, and thanks—thanks 
a lot.” 

The Hennesseys lived in a tiny house at the wrong 
end of town. When they needed a doctor they went 
to the clinic, and Mrs. Hennessey worked, mornings, 
at Newberry’s, where she sold things. Johnny’s 
mother was puzzled by his close friendship with 
Jimmy, but Johnny’s father had said, “It’s a wonder 
the kid has even one friend the way you hang onto 
him. The Hennesseys are fine. Jim Hennessey’s the 
only carpenter in town who can make something 
hold together for more than a week.” 
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Maybe the friendship was over. Johnny had sensed 
an ending in the way Jimmy had said goodbye earlier 
today. And when Johnny had said, “I’m riding in two 
classes over at the Miles’ place-why don’t you bike 
over and watch me and I’ll treat you to a coke?” 
Jimmy had averted his gaze. 

“Gosh, Johnny, I can’t.” 

Jimmy’s mother must have pulled him aside to 
whisper, I don't want you seeing so much of Johnny 
Riley for a while. 

His own mother had said that to him when some 
kid’s parents had done something especially wrong. 
The time Billy Hall’s father had lost all his friend’s 
money, for instance. Everyone had been angry at 
the Halls, who had finally moved away. 

There were too many people in the world, Johnny 
thought as he stood at his bedroom window, and they 
all watched and talked. It made you feel ashamed, as 
though you had gone downtown with your clothes 
off, when everyone knew everything about you. He 
wished without anger that everyone would drop 
dead— boom —except his parents and himself and 
Jimmy Hennessey. And maybe his horseback teacher, 
Sandy Miles. Johnny could talk to Sandy. 

He had told Sandy about seeing his father in the 
car, smooching with Betty Hogan, and Sandy had 
made him feel better by saying, “Well, kid, just be¬ 
cause a guy becomes a father doesn’t mean he’s be¬ 
come a saint, you know.” And Sandy had grinned 
down at him as they had walked their lathered 
horses along the bridle trail. “Your old man’s okay, 
Johnny. He’s okay in my book. Don’t sell him short.” 

Once Justin had asked Johnny to come to the 
hospital with him, to see what it was like. Johnny 
had had to say, “No, thank you—I have a riding 
lesson this morning.” 

Justin had been furious. “If it’s something your 
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mother wants you to do, fine—if it’s something I ask, 
it stinks.” 

Olivia’s light, sharp rap sounded on the bedroom 
door. She called, “Johnny? Ready for the ride?” 

“Yes,” he said, “all ready.” He opened the door. 
Johnny’s mother was beautiful. 

While he had thought her still downstairs, she had 
come indoors noiselessly to change into riding 
clothes. He loved to see her in riding clothes. Her 
boots ended just under her knees, making her feet 
look polished and small. In yellow breeches, she 
seemed friendlier than she did in a dress. Because 
of the heat, she wore no jacket, just a white button- 
down shirt and one of his father’s ties. He was glad 
she was wearing the tie. It was as though, somehow, 
the three of them still all belonged together. 

“All set for the show?” she asked lightly as her 
gaze approved his jodhpurs and hunting cap. 

“All set as I’ll ever be. Sandy’s letting me ride 
Mint Leaf today. That’s the thoroughbred and just 
about the best horse around.” 

“You have your own horses to ride, you know,” his 
mother reminded him as they went down the stairs. 

“Sandy says you can’t learn to ride if you stay 
with your own horse—you have to have different 
horses if you’re really going to leam.” 

“Well, I guess Sandy knows. You can take his word 
about horses.” 

They went out the back way. Bondy Walker, who 
cared for the Riley’s three horses, was in the graveled 
driveway. Bondy tipped his hat and muttered his 
usual half-drunken but always polite, “’Afternoon, 
ma’am.” 

Again, Johnny had that too-far-out scary feeling. 
Bondy knew. Everyone knew the awful thing that 
Johnny’s father had done—except Johnny. But maybe 
he didn’t want to know it. And neither did the horses. 
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Bondy held Olivia’s stirrup while she swung into 
the saddle. Next Bondy gave Johnny a leg up, too 
vigorously, so that it seemed to take him minutes to 
bounce back into the saddle. Bondy must really be 
drunk, thought Johnny, and Bondy never dared get 
really drunk when Johnny’s father was around. Was 
Justin leaving them for good? What would become 
of the three of them now? He would have to stop 
being scared, Johnny thought, if he had to take care 
of his mother. If he were scared, they would both 
have to be ashamed. 

“Mother,” he asked tentatively as they turned their 
horses’ heads in the direction of the Miles farm, “is 
something the matter? Is Dad—well—sore at us or 
something?” 

Olivia used her fly-whisk over Mad Hen’s withers. 
She answered, after a pause. “No, Johnny. Not really. 
Not sore at us. Sore at the world, maybe.” 

“Did he get in a fight last night?” 

Justin Riley had been in some famous fights in 
Ridgefield Comers. 


Saddle leather creaked. Somewhere a bird sang 
sweetly. Olivia faced her son. Her son, really hers. 
Her eyes searched the handsome, sensitive face and 
saw no likeness to anyone but herself. Not even her 
parents were there. She understood Johnny both as 
well and as badly as she understood herself. She saw 
nothing strange in his taste for solitude. 

“Why doesn’t he play with other kids instead of 
moping all day?” Justin was apt to complain. 

Olivia had tried to explain that Johnny was not 
moping, had finally cried in exasperation, “Perhaps 
he doesn’t like the things the kids say about his father 
—or don’t you think children gossip? More viciously 
and brutally than adults dare to do?” 
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On this late afternoon he said only, “Justin, your 
father is in trouble. We hope it won’t last. No matter 
what you hear, promise me you won’t believe it until 
you talk to me.” 

For a few minutes, Johnny rode in silence. The 
horse beneath him was known as a child’s hunter- 
small, well-built, reliable over fences but too quiet 
for the show ring. Johnny’s nervous reaction to what 
she had said, however, must automatically have 
tightened his hands on the reins and his knees against 
his horse’s sides. Candy Man began to dance and 
skitter, looking suspiciously at the sunlight across the 
leaf-strewn trail. The reaction troubled Olivia. 

Johnny said almost sullenly, a new tone for him, 

Okay. I promise.” He added in a sudden outburst, 

I wish I weren’t just a ldd. I wish I were a 
grown-up.” 

Why, Johnny?” Gently Olivia spurred Mad Hen 
to keep her alongside Candy Man just in case of 
need. 

“I don’t know. I just wish, that’s all.” 

But Olivia knew why Johnny wished to be a grown¬ 
up. He wanted to understand the currents and cross¬ 
currents about him, to see the path ahead. Why did 
children persist in thinking the years brought 
wisdom? 

She said quickly, “Grown-ups are dopes, Johnny. 
Just trust the ones who love you—and doit’t ever 
blame yourself. You’re a good boy-a good son.” 

“I’m scared.” 

“Don’t be scared.” 

Johnny touched Candy Man’s sides with spurs, 
leaned forward in his saddle. “Let’s really let them 
out, Mother. Let’s really let them run.” 

Good, shouted Olivia against the rising wind, 
giving Mad Hen her head. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


By the time Olivia Turner was married to Justin 
Riley, she had disliked him a little and had been 
more than a little afraid of him. One reason for her 
fear had been the fact that she had a secret which 
he might find out some day. 

“Outside of medicine, a man totally without scru¬ 
ples,” the senator had described Justin shortly after 
meeting him. “He can be bought. He therefore as¬ 
sumes that others have their price. Unfortunately, 
most men and women do. Like you,” the hard, cold 
voice went on. “You are marrying this man because 
for some reason Stu Everett is rejecting you and you 
are afraid no one else will marry you. You consider 
Stu’s rejection of you a mark of failure and you are 
willing to sell out to a man like Justin Riley for some¬ 
thing any chambermaid or waitress can have—a hus¬ 
band.” 

“That’s not true,” Olivia had protested. She had 
refrained from pointing out her most obvious reason 
for marrying Justin Riley. He was her second choice, 
but he had been top candidate for that dubious hon¬ 
or, for reasons the senator would not have liked his 
daughter to discuss. Sex as a result of marriage was a 
biological fact which the senator could accept, but 
marriage as a result of sex was something which, to 
him, carried with it the taint of the gutter and the 
harlot. 
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From the moment she first met him, Olivia had 
been attracted sexually to Justin. Stu Everett, to 
whom she had been engaged at the time, had guessed 
as much when Oh via went into a tirade over Justin’s 
attitude. 

“Honestly,” she had raged, in a voice not unlike her 
father’s “what gives with that man? Does he think 
every woman he meets wants him to make a pass? 
He really is full of himself.” 

Stu, blue eyes studying her face thoughtfully, had 
said, “You know, darling, that’s always a dead give¬ 
away” 

“What is?” 

“When a woman meets a man for the first time, 
decides he’s trying to make it with her and begins 
to sound off about what a rat he is, you can be dam¬ 
ned sure, she wants to go to bed with him.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. Justin Riley—that would be 
scraping the bottom of the barrel—socially, finan¬ 
cially, and every other way. I doubt he ever pays his 
bills, for one thing.” 

I doubt it, too,” Stu had agreed in that faintly 
amused manner in which they were always to discuss 
Justin s strange attraction for Olivia and vice versa. 
“But on the other hand, don’t underestimate the guy. 
He’s dynamite with women. Also, he’s top man in 
his class. He’ll make a damned good thoracic sur¬ 
geon when his pussy-chasing days are over. As for 
paying his bills—well, he always manages to come up 
with someone who’ll pay them for him. Last year, 
it was the mother of one of our classmates.” 

Olivia had said, “How horrible,” but both her voice 
and her anger had lacked conviction. 

Some time later she had found that she was preg¬ 
nant. The child—there could be no doubt of it—was 
Stu’s. To Olivia’s astonishment, their engagement 
ended abruptly, not as she had expected, in marriage, 
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but in her alliance with someone eke—Justin Riley. 
Because Stu was who he was, she was unable to think 
of him as dishonorable—people with Stu’s and 
Olivia’s background were never dishonorable. Stu 
simply broke their engagement. 

She had gone to him for one last time the night 
before her marriage. 

She had pleaded, “I don’t want to marry Justin—I 
want to marry you. You’re the one I love—and you 
know I’m carrying your child. How can you let us 
go to someone else—your child and me?” 

He had replied quietly, “No one will ever own you. 
And you’ll probably never share your child. Liwy— 
I’ve loved you. And suddenly it’s clear that any man 
you marry will have to fight for his soul, every day 
of his life. You’re so damned rich, Liwy. Too rich 
for me. Maybe later, after I had a practice, we could 
have worked it out. Not now. Besides, you don’t 
exactly find Justin repukive, do you? Listen. Let’s 
all wait a while. If you have any sense, you’ll let 
me send you to someone, get rid of the baby while 
there’s still time—” 

But Olivia Turner was not the kind of young wo¬ 
man whom anyone sent to an abortionkt. She would 
have gone ahead and had the child even if Justin 
had not married her. She might have gone to Greece, 
for instance, and come back with the baby and a 
story about adopting a war orphan. Her code, when 
she was twenty-four, would have permitted that 
much prevarication. 

She was four years out of college by then and Stu 
Everett, like Justin, had just finished hk internship. 

“You don’t realize it,” Stu told her, “but you’ve 
never looked at me the way I’ve seen you looking at 
Justin—as though you’d like to take his clothes off 
in public and have him make love to you.” By then, 
Justin had been accepted at the Mary Stevens Me- 
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morial Hospital for a residency in thoracic surgery. 
He and Olivia could settle down magnificently with 
his profession and her income in Ridgefield Corners. 

“The town is dying,” the senator had said sadly, 
“and Cyrus Stevens is killing it. He’d see it dead, 
without a merchant left, without a bank surviving, in 
order to keep it as his personal preserve, hun tin g 
lodge and playground.” 

Little by little, Olivia began to feel that she was 
dying too. “I ought to feel lucky,” she had confided 
to Misty Powers, who was on her second husband 
by then. “I have everything. Nice house, a beautiful 
husband, a beautiful kid—but I never feel joy any 
more.” As, she did not add, she had felt during her 
engagement to Stu. “I worry, I don’t know why.” 

Misty had given characteristic advice. “You mean 
your love life is under par. I guess it’s tough for 
any man to be married to a woman who has more 
money than he has—which, of course, is your prob¬ 
lem. Or one of them. The other problem is that you 
take everything too seriously. Sex is just for fun and 
laughs. If Justin isn’t enough for you, remember 
there are others.” 

Others? 

Well, plenty of men had fallen for her with com¬ 
forting regularity while she was Olivia Turner. As 
Olivia Riley, did her code permit her to hunger for 
other men—specifically for Stu? 

She knew she was not the kind of girl for whom 
Justin Riley would normally have fallen. Never in 
a million years, she thought, seeing the kind for 
whom he did fall, and fall regularly. He had fallen 
for her money and for a sense of belonging some¬ 
where after half a lifetime of belonging nowhere. 
He had married position and tradition and the land 
of family whose sons are registered at St. Lawrence 
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and LawrenceviUe on the same day they are chris¬ 
tened. 

He had married everything he had always wanted 
only to find he wanted none of it because no man be¬ 
longs, as the senator was fond of reminding his 
daughter, in a position he has not carved out him¬ 
self. 

“You can’t give a man self-respect. That’s some¬ 
thing that comes from doing things that make a man 
like himself. Justin hates you because you permitted 
him to marry for money. It’s a hard way to earn a 
living, as Justin is learning.” 

And marriage to a man who did not desire you 
physically, Olivia was learning, was the hard way to 
be a wife. 

She had weakened and gone to Stu, after three 
years of marriage, and had begged him to take her, 
to make love to her. “Let me feel wanted again-as 
a woman—please, darling.” 

“Don’t tell me,” Stu said, brushing the short, dark, 
pixie-cut hair back from her face, ‘ that Justin doesn t 
want you. He wants every woman over the age of 
six and under the age of sixty.” 

“I know,” she had agreed, “and tonight he’s with 
Misty. Or someone. That’s just the way he makes 
love to me—as though I were anyone. He can t wait 
to get me to bed and then—he can’t kiss me, after¬ 
wards. That’s what really tells me that he doesn t 
love me—any normal young man can commit the sex 
act and, I suppose, perform adequately. But they 
can’t be tender afterwards unless they’re in love. 
They want to take a shower or go to sleep or just- 
get away from the girl. Once, Justin got out of bed 
and got dressed before I realized it was—was over. 
It was horrible.” 

“You’re always telling me he’s horrible, but you al¬ 
ways go back to him. It’s one of those terrifically 
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strong love-hate attachments, Olivia. You’ll never 
lick it. Some day, you may get strong enough to run 
away from it.” 

“I’m running away from it now. I’m here, with 
you.” And then, eyes widening in bewilderment and 
disbelief as they stood in the center of Stu’s tastefully 
furnished suite in the Mohawk Inn, “Stu—don’t you 
want me?” 

“It’s not a matter of wanting you or not wanting 
you, Olivia. It’s just that I don’t intend to be at stud 
for Justin Riley. I’m not going to satisfy your body 
just because he can’t—or won’t. I can’t quite see 
myself in the role of life-size phallic symbol, Olivia.” 

“That's not it at all. On the contrary, you’re every¬ 
thing I’ve always wanted in a husband, Stu—you 
know that. Since we were kids, everyone said we 
were so right for one another. 

“Until you met Justin—and came to my bed to be 
cured of the fever—and then wanted me to save you 
by marrying you. But no one can save us, unfortu¬ 
nately. That’s one little job each of us has to do for 
himself. I’m sorry, Olivia, but I don’t want you on 
these—terms.” His mouth had moved as though it 
hurt him to speak the words. 

The fever of Justin Riley. The fatal fever. 

In her Junior League days after college, even 
before her engagement to Stu, Olivia had gone to 
New York. Thanks to the senator’s political contacts 
and influence, she had secured a position for which 
she was eminently unsuited. She became a social 
worker. She had no poise or assurance with the 
people she was supposed to help. In her heart, she 
felt toward failure exactly as her father did—con¬ 
temptuous. Like the senator, she did not equate 
success with money, but with a way of life, and an 
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inner self-esteem. As for the underprivileged chil¬ 
dren with whom she dealt in New York, there seemed 
nothing, really, which she or anyone else could do 
for them, since they aspired to a way of life which 
they were not prepared to earn. The single exception 
had been a young boy with curly dark hair that fell 
over his forehead, a burning ambition to be an actor 
and a stubborn refusal to address her as anything but, 
“Hey.” 

“Hey,” lie would say, entering welfare headquar¬ 
ters on Fourth Avenue. 

To her own annoyance, she replied with “Hey, 
you, yourself.” 

She really tried with Tony Arayo. Tony’s father 
who had skipped out years before, had been a circus 
performer. Tony had inherited his nerve, if nothing 
more. Olivia had tried to get Tony accepted at an 
actors’ training school. She found him a part-time 
job with a newspaper and finally, at Brooks Brothers, 
bought him the first decent suit he had ever owned. 

She had gone to the Arayo apartment in Harlem 
for a long talk with Tony about working his way 
through more schooling. She felt about him as she 
was later to feel about Justin Riley—she liked him 
and she hated him. 

She blamed herself for being afraid of him. At her 
room at the Barbizon for Women which she shared 
with a girl she had known and liked at Wellesley, 
she would tell herself and Liz Hamilton that Tony 
was just a child. A child whose great energy could 
and ought to be directed into useful channels. He 
was just a mischievous kid, and he could be salvaged. 

On a spring afternoon, armed with note books and 
recommendations, she had climbed the six flights 
of stairs to the Arayo apartment, pretending not to 
see the roaches that swarmed on the buff-colored 
walls. Her mission was to prove that if society really 
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cared about the underprivileged, they would respond 
by turning into people worth caring about. 

She knocked. Tony called out, “Come in.” 

She had walked in and Tony had been in the kitch¬ 
en, standing before an ancient refrigerator without 
his clothes. 

The first thing she had noticed was the hard 
tightly muscled magnificence of the eighteen-year- 
old body. Before she could think what to do next, 
his arms went around her and his body was pressed 
against her and his voice was muttering thickly, 
“Come on, you stuck-up bitch—admit this is what 
you want.” 

She slapped at him and twisted away in terror, 
raking his good-looking young punk’s face with her 
manicured nails. He was far stronger than she. She 
went briefly insane and started to scream and lack 
with her high-heeled pumps. He forced her. After¬ 
ward he slapped her, hard, and pushed her out of 
the door of the apartment. She heard the lock click 
into place as she ran down the stairs, too stunned and 
too ashamed to believe the incident could really 
have happened to her. She taxied back to her hotel 
and took a hot shower. Later she became slightly 
hysterical, trying to tell Liz about it, and was sur¬ 
prised that Liz was not at all surprised. 

“One of the few luxuries the poor can afford,” Liz 
had shrugged, “is sex. I lost my virginity to a fifteen- 
year-old punk I was trying to help kick the dnig 
habit. It doesn’t do any good to complain—they’ll 
think it was your fault. All female social workers are 
supposed to be sex-starved—and maybe we are.” 

Olivia had turned in her resignation the following 
day and had left at once for the haven of Ridgefield 
Comers, but she was haunted by the incident for 
months afterward. When she asked herself, ‘Why did 
he do it? she always came to the same answer—that 
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was what you could expect of men, what she had 
been brought up to expect of men. She had had 
many men try to run their hands over her, and there 
were some with whom she permitted it. Stu Everett, 
oddly enough, had always held her at arm’s length. 

Until Stu had said, “When a man is seriously in 
love with a girl, he doesn’t want sex to happen to 
them in the back seat of a car.” 

Until that summer, Olivia had taken it for granted 
that sooner or later she and Stu would be married, 
decently and properly and elegantly, in the Episcopa¬ 
lian Church on French Street. The senator would 
give her away, everyone in town would scramble 
for an invitation, and the bride and groom would 
honeymoon in Europe. They would return to one 
of the several homes which the senator owned, since 
he and Cyrus Stevens more or less owned the town 
between them. 

That summer, Sandy Miles had offered riding les¬ 
sons to carefully selected students who had shown 
ring possibilities. Olivia, who had owned her own 
pony at six and her first show horse at eight, signed 
up immediately. Sandy had owned a little riding 
stable out at the edge of town and had not yet met 
Marge. 

That was the first time Olivia found herself aware 
of the different lands of attraction a man could hold 
for a girl. There was the quietly tender kind, such 
as Stu, who made you feel like a protected little 
girl. There was, she was to learn later, the swiftly 
impulsive land, like Justin Riley, who had your 
sweater up over your head before you even knew 
what he had in mind. And there was Sandy Miles, 
who was all man but without connivance or guile. 
If she had not been such a snob, Olivia might have 
married Sandy and been far better off. She knew he 
had liked her. 
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Sandy was a westerner who had drifted east with a 
rodeo when he was just a kid. He had the westerner’s 
quiet ways and hesitant speech and the westerner’s 
code of chivalry toward nice girls. Which was why, 
Olivia always thought, he had not been the first man 
to whom she had freely given herself, leaving that 
honor for Stu who, as it turned out, had not wanted 
honors at all. 

Or hardly at all. 

Meanwhile, there had been the long hours of rid¬ 
ing on the bridle trails and the soft yet strong feel 
of Sandy’s hand on her arm, or against her leg as he 
adjusted her grip to the right place against the saddle. 
That was the summer the senator and his wife spent 
in Washington, leaving Olivia alone with the ser¬ 
vants, who could not have cared less what Olivia 
did as long as they got off duty early. 

On one such summer evening Sandy had come to 
dinner. He had looked appreciatively at the white- 
carpeted dining room with its antique furniture and 
drapes. “A man could really get to like a setup like 
this,” he had remarked. “And a girl like you, too. Not 
me, maybe—too rich for my blood.” 

His comment had set her teeth on edge. But later, 
when they played the latest records and danced, she 
said, You dance like a professional, Sandy. I guess 
all really good horsemen are wonderful dancers—it’s 
all a sense of timing, isn’t it?” 

She was aware of an intense longing to place her 
head against his shoulder and her mouth against 
the lean, hard, sunburnt throat. He read her thoughts 
accurately and sat her in his lap and just kissed her, 
without talking, and he could have had her that 
night, if he had really wanted her. She had moved 
closer to him and kissed him in return with her Bps 
parted, and run her hands down his back. He had 
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said, “That feels good—don’t stop—” but it was he 
who stopped. 

One moment, they were sitting there kissing and 
touching—and then he pushed her a little, while a 
flush spread over his thin, high-cheeked face. He had 
said, “Let’s have a cigarette.” 

She came floating back to the familiar room, to the 
realization of just how far she had gone, with her 
skirt up around her waist and her heart pounding as 
though it wanted freedom. Then she pulled back 
into herself and said, avoiding his eyes, “Yes, lets 
have a cigarette—I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to—to let 
myself go like that. You won’t tell anyone, will you, 
Sandy? Ever?” 

He had smiled. “Don’t be silly. What would I tell 
them?” 

After that, they went out of their way to be casual 
with one another, and by the following spring, she 
was married to Justin Riley. 

Soon after, Sandy married Marge. 

Now on a July Sunday, Olivia rode with her son, 
John Justin Riley, to Sandy’s stable. 

Queer to think that all their futures were depen¬ 
dent at last on a stranger—a girl named Betty Hogan 
who was probably still in deep anaesthetic sleep. 

Betty, it tinned out, had even affected Johnny’s 
afternoon. 

Muff, the Miles’ hired girl, told Olivia and Johnny 
that the show had been called off—Mr. and Mrs. 
Miles, she said had suddenly had to go to the Mo¬ 
hawk Inn with Dr. Riley. “They had a big thing to 
talk over,” Muff reported excitedly. “They were 
arguing, sort of—I mean in a nice way, not fighting— 
about Mrs. Miles’ going back to work for Dr. Riley. 
And finally Dr. Riley said they should all go to the 
Inn where they wouldn’t be interrupted. And they 
went.” 
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Johnny’s face fought disappointment. 

“We had a nice ride together, anyway,” Olivia 
soothed him. “And we still have our ride back home.” 
“Will you go to the Inn too, Mother? Later?” 
“Why not?” Olivia answered, turning her horse’s 
head. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Mabge Miles had never known hatred. That was the 
tiling that Sandy kept wanting to say, as he sat in 
a booth in the barroom of the inn with Marge and 
Justin. Marge did not understand the hatred in this 
world and therefore was not able to protect herself 
against it 

Justin was saying anxiously, “It’s not just me you’ll 
be helping, Marge-it’s every patient in the hospital. 
I know how busy you and Sandy are. I hate imposing 
on you. But what choice do I have?” 

“We’ll make out somehow, Sandy and I,” Marge 
reassured Justin. “We won’t let you down.” 

She seemed not to suspect Justin Riley’s motives, 
but Sandy did. 

If she made it with another man, Sandy thought, 
he would kill the guy. But it would just about kill 
him too. He had never really loved any other girl, 
never known what sex was all about. Marge had 
demonstrated that a really nice girl could like sex 
as much as a man and yet be somebody the man 
wanted around him afterward. He would not want 
to go on living if he thought she was putting out for 
someone else. 

He had never seen Marge look prettier. She was 
all dressed up in her pale-yellow linen sheath and 
matching hat with a wide brim and a streamer down 
the back. Her skin was lightly suntanned. She had 
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that quality of freshness that probably stirred all 
the men who had ever met her. She made you feel 
she was on her way to some exciting place and you 
wanted to go there with her. Sandy had felt that 
special quality in her the minute he had met her. 
A kid-like quality, and yet she was all woman and 
she needed someone who was all man to take care 
of her. 

Justin Riley’s lips kept talking about the hospital. 
His eyes, though, were full of Marge. Was the guy 
nuts? With the whole town talking about him? 
Where did he get his gall? 

Misty Powers had mentioned the problem this 
morning when she came to take her Palomino out on 
the bridle trail. “Marge has just begun to get her 
head above water. If she goes back to work for Justin, 
she’ll be swamped.” 

Well, Sandy had said. “I guess you know Marge. 
If she wants to go back there, I reckon she’ll go.” 

Looking down at him as her small gloved hands 
picked up the reins, Misty had said, “I know—and I 
know something else.” 

‘What’s that?” 

I know that I hate that beautiful girl you’re 
married to, darling, and the reason I hate her is that 
you re so in love with her. What I wouldn’t give to 
have a man—any man—love me the way you love 
her.” She had touched a spur to her horse’s side and 
gone galloping off, leaving Sandy to meditate on 
what bitches women could be. There was Misty 
Powers, telling everyone she was Marge’s friend, 
when ^all the while you could see she just hated 
Marge s guts. And she did not hate Marge simply 
because Marge had someone to love while Misty did 
not. She hated Marge for being young and lovable, 
which Misty was not. Misty did not want to love a 
man or have a man love her. Misty just wanted to 
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destroy the people in her life, to keep from maybe 
some day having to destroy herself. 

Marge lived among these people, among these 
hates, totally blind to evil—a child walking a tight¬ 
rope, who thought herself on solid ground. He lost 
die conversation, forgot everything but his own 
thoughts. 

Were there many ways in which he failed Marge? 
He was a farm boy, used to going for days without a 
bath in winter or changing his underwear. Could she 
stand the fact that he wanted her after a long hard 
day’s work, climbing on top of her, wearing his shorts 
and his undershirt, and just having to have her? 
Marge had been used to eastern boys, to men he still 
thought of as dudes, who romanced a girl with sweet 
talk and candlelight and flowers. To Sandy, sex was 
just a simple, beautiful, biological act engaged in 
by two people who were lucky enough to want one 
another. 

And yet, to Sandy, sex could never be purely physi¬ 
cal. People just kidded themselves when they said 
it could be. From the first time he had been with 
Marge, in the grass back of the school she attended, 
Sandy Miles had known otherwise. He had come 
away from that encounter dazed and delighted. He 
had said to her, “You’re terrific. I’ve never known 
a girl like you. I didn’t know there were girls like 
you.” 

She had said, “Now you know—and what are you 
going to do about it?” She had been laughing at 
him lovingly, sitting in the warm, sweet-smelling 
summer grass and pulling a stalk of it through her 
small, white, even teeth. “I’m going to marry you,” 
he had said, “and make you laugh like that the rest 
of your life. Try to get away from me and you’ll 
be in trouble.” 

She had said, “Do you call that trouble?” and her 
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eyes had laughed again and her body had been warm 
again and soft and yielding beneath his own. 

And after that there had been just the noise of the 
cicadas and the whirring of a tractor somewhere and 
the whining noise of a buzz saw, and his own heart. 
The blue sky stretched above him and he was in 
love. 

Later he learned other things about her—how 
afraid she was, for instance, of hurting someone 
who liked her. 

And yet, for his sake, she had hurt her mother. 
Sandy would never forget the ripping quality of 
Judith Harris’ voice across the width of her Park 
Avenue apartment that Christmas. “Marge’s sister 
and I have pink mink jackets for Christmas and 
Marge has to present the family with a cowboy 
husband. I never want to see her, to speak to her, 
again—” 

And Judith Harris never had. It had come as a 
shock to Sandy that two members of the same family 
could be so unlike. He had vowed that no one would 
ever again hurt Marge the way her mother had 
hurt her. As Justin Riley might hurt her. 

He remembered the time they had told him, 
while Marge was working for Justin, that she had 
been in Justin’s arms. “That’s right,” she had admit¬ 
ted. “I was crying. A patient had just been in and 
when I read the chart, I knew he had only a few 
more months to live. Justin had his arms around me, 
comforting me, trying to tell me that we’re all under 
sentence of death, and either one of us might be 
dead before Les Franck died.” 

He felt restless, rose from the table, wandered to 
the bar. 

“Hi,” said a female voice. 

He looked down at Misty Powers. “Hi,” he an¬ 
swered. 
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He pointed to the table he just had left. “They’re 
having a job conference.” 

Misty must have had an early start on the bottle. 
She whispered brightly, “The bitch—the dirty, rotten, 
two-timing little bitch. And pretending to be such a 
goody-goody that butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth.” 

“Misty,” Sandy said mildly, taking the glass from 
her hand. “I’ve never hit a woman in my life and I 
don’t aim to, but if you ever say anything against 
Marge again, so help me, I’ll knock you right on 
your ass.” 

The glassy light-blue eyes regarded him sullenly 
before Misty said, “You’re a fool, Sandy Miles. It 
will serve you right to play the role of cuckold.” 

Sunday night in the taproom, Sandy thought wor¬ 
riedly, suddenly promised to be far from dull. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


They were all at the bar by nightfall just as Justin 
had known they would be—the Art Peevers and the 
John Logans and the Ted Halloways, Ridgefield 
Comers’ gay young marrieds. They were here to talk 
about horses and each other’s business deals and 
sometimes each other’s wives. They were not rich as 
they would like to be or as they pretended to be, and 
the cash register of Harry Kyle’s Tavern always held 
its share of bum checks. These would later be passed 
back to the owner discreetly. 

The checks were always made good. Harry Kyle 
had lived in Ridgefield Comers for twenty-nine 
years. He was a New Yorker who had come upstate 
for his wife’s health. Once he had been a waiter at 
the Stork Club and the taproom of the Mohawk Inn 
in Ridgefield Comers, under Harry’s management, 
had the same gossipy anybody-who-is-anybody qual¬ 
ity which, on a larger scale, had made the New York 
place famous. 

Tonight the small town’s smart set had its juiciest 
gossip in years. People seemed surprised at seeing 
Justin still among them. He could hear the thoughts 
that were hidden in silence. His father-in-law will 
lose that election sure. Riley ll lose his license. Are 
the Miles still bothering with him? Why? 

Harry heard the noisy silence too, and went out of 
his way to leave a party of eight before the dead 
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fireplace to shake Justin’s hand in front of the whole 
damned crew. 

“What’ll it be, Justin? Have one on the house.” 

Harry was not in the habit of buying drinks on the 
house. For some crazy reason, though, he credited 
Justin with saving Molly Kyle’s life during her last 
asthma attack. Any doctor could have done as 
much, Justin had insisted, but Harry was a dope 
of an ex-waiter who clung to oddball emotions like 
gratitude. 

“Bourbon and branch,” Justin acknowledged. “And 
thanks.” He had already begun to feel slightly better. 

Marge said, “You see, Justin? You can lick this 
thing if Olivia stands by you and Betty pulls through. 

I think the ones who don’t like you are all jealous 
of you because you stand for something. And any 
one of them would have liked going to bed with 
Betty Hogan, but they couldn’t get to first base. She 
was really crazy in love with you, Justin. She told 
me so one day when I dropped by the lab to see how 
she was making out.” 

Justin said, “Oh, my God. Why? Why do women 
fall in love with men who can only hurt them? I 
didn’t kid her, Marge. She knew it wasn’t for keeps. 
But that’s not your worry.” 

“You think she’ll pull through?” 

“Stu is a good surgeon—he’s doing his best.” Justin 
realized he was repeating himself. "Yes, I think she’ll 
make it. I told you, I dropped by the hospital earlier. 
They’ve got her pretty heavily sedated, and they’re 
giving her transfusions. But I don’t trust those nurses. 
She broke the rules and they’ve got it in for her. I 
wish there were someone near her who really cared 
about her.” 

“That could be me, Justin.” 

Justin frowned. He wished Sandy Miles would re¬ 
turn to their table—he could not help but feel that 
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Marge’s promise, unless Sandy backed her, might 
have to fall through. 

Ed Haley, county sheriff, was sitting at the far end 
of the bar, his gun prominently exposed in the hand- 
tooled leather holster. Ed Haley liked the power of 
that gun and liked the way women’s eyes went to it 
with a kind of fascination. “A gun,” he had observed 
in his dry, flat voice, “is a real phallic symbol, boy. 
It’s the image of power, the power of a male. Never 
underestimate it.” 

Stories had leaked out of the little red-painted 
jailhouse. They said Ed usually made it with any 
prostitute picked up on a vagrancy charge by his 
boys. Tonight Ed’s eyes were sleepy and unblinking, 
and they moved deliberately from time to time to¬ 
ward Justin’s face—and then to the outline of Marge’s 
clean young breasts beneath the yellow sheath. 

Some day, Justin thought, he must remember to 
slug Ed Haley. Justin was not impressed by the gun. 
And yet, he felt about sex the way he guessed Ed 
Haley felt. He could not look at a girl without think¬ 
ing, There’s something I’d like to knock off—or, con¬ 
versely, That looks like something that even a 
husband would kick out of bed. 

As a kid growing up in the tenements, walking the 
streets at night alone, always alone, he had thought 
that way of women—with a swift, compulsive desire 
which was nearly always satisfied. There had been no 
real love in any of it, but there had been release and 
relaxation, letting him get his mind back on his work 
again and on the fierce ambition that was stronger 
within him than sex. 

He had always had a compulsive need for many 
women, for different women, and he picked them up, 
even now, in almost every city he visited on medical 
conventions. Whether he did this to make himself 
more than he was or to make women less, he did not 
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know, nor did he think it important-or any of 
Olivia’s or anyone else’s business. 

Fidelity was not for Justin Riley, apparently. 

He wondered if he would have been faithful to 
a girl like Marge Miles, who deserved fidelity because 
she gave it, and in more than physical ways. He 
found himself wanting her—not only with his body, 
but with whatever passed within him for a soul. The 
feeling frightened him badly. 

Misty Powers seemed to have arrived at some 
point with her beau, Phil Sheffers. At the moment. 
Misty was throwing greetings all around the room 
as though she were tossing bouquets to an army of 
admirers. But the greeting and her gaze went mostly 
to Justin and stayed there for a minute, while the 
angry look on Phil’s middle-aged, ruddy face told 
Justin that Misty and Phil had been fighting again. 
Phil said they only fought because of Misty’s drink¬ 
ing, to which Misty usually retorted that she drank 
because they fought. She had certainly been hitting 
it today. Her eyes were fogged-out. Her greetings 
had an ominous note of belligerence under the 
camaraderie. 

Some of the most magnificent brawls ever witnes¬ 
sed at the taproom had been brought on by that bel¬ 
ligerence in Misty. Twice Harry had had to ask her 
to leave, the last time threatening not to let her in 
again unless she stayed comparatively sober. 

When she headed toward the empty seat beside 
Justin, Phil grabbed her arm and pulled her down 
beside him at their table near the fireplace. 

The music started in the other room. Justin called 
to Harry Kyle, “Why louse up the place with those 
corny bands from Oneonta? If you can’t give decent 
music, what’s wrong with peace and quiet?” 

“Peace and quiet,” Harry retorted affably, “ain’t 
popular this year.” The twist might be finished in 
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larger cities but it still had a hold in Ridgefield Com¬ 
ers the way sex had. By ten o’clock tonight, every 
hotel and summer resort in the area would have a 
little bit of dance space blocked off and middle-aged 
women would be on the floor in their bare feet, twist¬ 
ing and dipping and rotating everything that would 
rotate, giving the men they were dancing with 
ideas that they hoped would last until they got home. 

As a fashionable small-town doctor, there was little 
Justin did not know about the health and sex habits 
of everyone in the room. If he were to go bad—really 
bad, betraying his profession rather than getting in¬ 
volved with a foolish girl—he could blow the town 
wide open by telling half he knew. 

Sheriff Ed Haley strolled over and sat beside 
Justin. He asked softly, “How’s that girl coming, Ju?” 

Justin did not like Ed Haley to call him Ju. He 
said, “What girl, Ed?” 

“Now, Ju, you know damn well what girl.” Ed’s 
voice was low, conspiratorial and even friendly. 
“One of my boys will be there as soon as she regains 
consciousness to take down anything she says. I’m 
on your side, I guess you know that, but I’ve got to 
uphold the law, too. While we’re at it, why not come 
down to the office and talk the whole thing over?” 

Ed Haley’s big, thick hand was caressing the gun 
butt as though it were the silky-soft skin of a girl’s 
thigh, and Justin could read the vicarious sex images 
that were passing across the screen of Ed’s mind. 
Yes, he’d like to get all the details, all right. He could 
imagine Ed’s questions. How many times did you 
have intercourse with this girl? Is there any chance 
some other guy is responsible and you’re getting 
stuck with this? What did she tell you about her sex 
life? Any other men in town been with her, do you 
know? 

He could imagine the questions and the soft, in- 
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gratiating voice with which Ed would ask them. 
Justin had sat in on the questioning of a young 
farm boy charged with raping a student nurse, 
and the kid had become hysterical under the sexual 
probing of the sheriff’s voice. 

He wondered, since Ed was Cy’s man, how much 
of this was really aimed at Senator John Turner 
rather than Doctor Riley. 

“There’s nothing to talk over, Ed. The girl worked 
with me. I took her to dinner a few times.” 

“Well.” The sheriff stretched and yawned, extend¬ 
ing his enormous stomach which some day would 
kill him with hepatic coma. “If you change your 
mind, get in touch with me, Ju. And let’s just hope 
the girl makes it. She’s got a good chance, with Stu 
Everett in charge. They tell me he’s probably the 
best gynecological surgeon from here to New York.” 

Justin nodded. “So they say. Good night, sheriff.” 
When he had gone, Justin asked Marge, “See what 
I mean? The last thing he thought of was the fact 
that Betty’s sick—and that’s how everyone feels. 
Except maybe you and me and good old Stu Everett.” 

“She’s going to be all right—” 

“She’ll never be all right. A kid of nineteen with 
a total hysterectomy. I hate somebody, Marge- 
somebody whose name I don’t know.” 

“You don’t mean that. Who’s the person?” 

“Whoever did the abortion—the bungling lousy 
abortion that landed her on an operating table. What 
beats me is why nobody gives a damn about finding 
out who it was.” 

Misty Powers came over to rest her arm heavily 
on Justin’s shoulder. 

“What are you being so highhat about tonight, 
Doctor?” she taunted him. “Just because you’re sober 
for once, and I’m a little tiddly?” 

“You’re always a little tiddly,” Justin said. “Now be 
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a good girl and go sit somewhere else. Marge and 
I are talking business.” 

“Oh,” said Misty with the lofty affectedness of the 
far-gone female drunk, “Pah-don—I—’’She staggered 
back to the table where Phil waited for her, looking 
bored and angry and disgusted. Phil barely drank 
at all, which made Misty’s sprees even more intol¬ 
erable to him. Also, he happened to be devoted to 
Misty’s three children, especially Martha, the five- 
year-old. When Misty drank, the children were 
farmed out, sometimes for days at a time, to the 
town’s baby sitter, June Dieterle, who had a heavy 
hand. When the children became too much to 
handle, a little chloral hydrate extended their after¬ 
noon naps into the next day. 

People at the hospital, including Justin and Marge, 
knew about the situation at the Dieterle place, but 
no one could prevent it, and women like Misty went 
on leaving their children in June Dieterele’s care. 
The essential problem, Justin drought, was some 
inner decay in the town. People here felt trapped, 
with nowhere to go except, occasionally, the bed of 
someone else’s wife or husband. Drinking and forni¬ 
cation were the two local pastimes and Justin, 
who had availed himself of both, felt no desire to 
pass judgment. The town, he knew, was not return¬ 
ing his charity. 

He would have given a lot tonight, he thought, for 
a look of friendship, from others in this room besides 
the tavemkeeper. But nowhere except in Marge’s 
eyes was there any kindness. In return, would he 
corrupt her, make her as bad as himself? 

Marge was saying, “If it’s all right with Sandy, 
Justin—I’ll show up tomorrow morning at the lab. 
Just as early as I can make it.” 

Sandy rejoined them at last. Evidendy he had 
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heard Marge’s commitment. His voice sounded the 
way it always sounded, no matter how he might be 
feeling. Sandy’s voice was soft and easy, the way it 
needed to be when he moved through the stalls at 
night, talking to the nervous horses. 

“Anything Marge says is okay with me, Doc. We 
can even use the money. Cy Stevens’ closing off his 
land to the hackers has made it pretty rough—if it 
weren’t for the day camp, we’d have to close up.” 

Justin said, “Cyrus Stevens is a stupid sonofabitch 
and this town won’t begin to live until that bastard’s 
six feet under.” 

Everyone in the room heard him—Art Peevers, who 
managed the Cy Stevens estates and bought up land 
for himself, on the side, with the old man’s money. 
Gladys Summit, whose husband had prostate trouble 
and who presented herself at Justin’s heart clinic 
regularly for a totally unnecessary examination just 
for the thrill of his lifting her heavy breasts as he 
applied the stethoscope to her heart. And Misty and 
Phil and the Logans, who, like the Stevenses lived 
on inherited wealth and needed to keep the town 
broke if they were to live here like millionaires on 
a comparatively small income. They all heard it and 
made a mental note of it and Art Peevers even made 
a written note, to be sure to pass the information on 
to the old man in the morning. 

The twist music, brassy and ugly, was getting up 
steam in the big main dining room. Justin realized 
he was beginning to feel the several bourbons. He 
ought to eat something. Besides, before the night 
was over, he wanted to go to the hospital again to 
see Betty Hogan. 

He said to Sandy, “Be my dinner guests. Thought 
we’d take a table in the other room where it’s quiet.” 

The other room was a small private dining room 
usually sacred to the weekly meetings of the Kiwanis, 
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the Elks and the local chapter of the American 
Legion. Sandy hesitated, then said, “Fine, Doc. 
Marge could stand a blowout, I guess. Looks like 
a picked chicken these days, the way I’m working 
her.” 

At last a hint of pain touched Sandy’s voice and 
mouth. Justin shifted his gaze away from the other 
man’s eyes and the entreaty in them. You’ve got so 
much, that look said clearly. Don’t take her, too, be¬ 
cause she’s all I’ve got ... 

As they rose, Misty Powers threw her glass, care¬ 
fully emptied, at Marge’s head. The glass missed by 
half an inch and crashed into the bar mirror. Justin 
turned furiously, somehow missed slapping Misty’s 
drunken face. “You stupid bitch, what do you think 
you’re doing?” he asked. 

“I think I’m throwing a glass at your girl friend, 
that’s what I think I’m doing. And you didn’t think 
Misty was a stupid, drunken bitch last night, did 
you, darling? You thought Misty was pretty damn’ 
good last night, as I remember.” 

Purely by chance the music paused just then to 
underline the silence that fell. Justin Riley felt, for 
the first time in his life, that he was an object of 
contempt. He read disgust in the little eyes and in 
the big eyes—on the ruddy faces of the men and the 
made-up faces of their wives or their girls. Turning 
his head, he saw even Marge staring at him in 
stunned disbelief. 

Misty declaimed slowly, “A girl he got knocked 
up is maybe dying down at the hospital and this 
sonofabitch is crawling into Misty Powers’ drawers 
the same night.” 

The party of eight at the fireplace rose as one, 
and the host said to Harry, “I think we’d prefer to 
be served in the other room, Harry, if it’s all right 
with you.” 
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Justin asked Sandy politely, “Care to reconsider 
having dinner with me?” 

“Of course not.” Marge answered for both of them. 
They went into the other room. 

Justin did not realize that he kept getting drunker. 
The first time he realized it, his dinner had gone back 
untouched and Sandy was trying, without success, to 
pour black coffee into him. Harry Kyle was saying, 
“Justin, take it easy—Olivia and Stu Everett are here 
to take you home.” 

In the depths of his somnolence, Justin heard 
Olivia say, “It’s a shame to wake the poor darling 
up, but I suppose we’ll have to, to get the keys to 
the car.” 

Marge shook him lightly. "Wake up, Justin. 
Olivia’s here.” 

“Don’t want go home,” protested Justin. “Shove 
home. Shove Olivia. Stu Everett. Where’s that bas¬ 
tard of a Stu Everett who’s supposed by my friend 
and makes it regularly with my wife? Has anybody 
here seen Stu—” he began to sing to the tune of, 
Has anybody here seen Kelly and heard Stu say 
firmly, “For Pete’s sake, shut up, Justin, and don’t 
make things worse than they are. You’re embarrass¬ 
ing the hell out of Olivia.” 

With a monumental effort, Justin sat upright to 
face Stu’s no-nonsense competence. “I am sorry,” he 
said loftily, “if I am embarrassing my wife, but has 
anyone ever told you that my wife is a pain in the 
ass?” 

Olivia reached across the table and slapped him, 
hard, before turning on her heel and walking out. 
Stu must have followed her, because the next thing 
Justin was clearly conscious of was the back seat of 
Sandy’s car, with the sound of summer rain pelting 
the car roof. Marge and Sandy were driving him 
home in silence. When they pulled up in front of 
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Justin’s house, Sandy said, “Need some help getting 
upstairs, Justin?” 

“No, thanks. I’m okay now. Thanks for the lift. 
’Night.” 

He made his unsteady way up the narrow flag¬ 
stone path, up the four short steps to the wide front 
terrace. He groped for the door handle, glad to find 
the latch unlocked. He made his way to his own 
room without switching on the lights. 

He was not surprised to find the light on beside 
his bed or the bed turned down. He collapsed with¬ 
out taking off his clothes. Olivia, of course, was in 
the guest room and this time would probably stay 
there. Lost in the fog of liquor, beginning to be dimly 
aware of the pounding in his head that would be 
tomorrow’s hangover, Justin felt the rising excite¬ 
ment that comes to one who has asked for and 
received some terrible, final punishment. 

He knew now that he was in for it. But good. 

He remembered saying a wild drunken thing about 
Olivia and Stu. Were his words what he really be¬ 
lieved—that Olivia and Stu were having an affair? 
No—his self-esteem could not have sunk so low. 
Olivia had once been engaged to Stu—Justin was the 
boy who had taken her away, not the other way 
around. 

Nobody took women, unfortunately, off Justin 
Riley’s hands. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Misty Powers, wearing only her slip, lay curled on 
the unmade bed. She fitfully dozed. Gradually, the 
part of her that was still conscious was penetrated by 
the singsong bar of melody. The hideous melody 
persisted, and for a while she thought it was that 
awful twist music she had been dancing to last night 
before she had been ordered, finally and forever, 
from the taproom of the Mohawk Inn. She opened 
her eyes, rolled flat on her back and listened. At last 
she realized that what she heard was the doorbell. 

She sat up. Her head felt apart from and extremely 
far above her body, like a toy balloon attached to a 
string. The cleft between her breasts felt sticky, and 
her slip clung to her. From years of knowledge, she 
told herself, Alcoholic sweat, sweetie, alcoholic sweat. 

That was to remind herself that the sweat had 
nothing to do with heart trouble or tuberculosis or 
any of the other things she might wish were causing 
the sweat. This was nothing for which Justin Riley 
or Stu Everett could treat her. No one in this world 
could treat her for this sickness but Misty Powers. 

“Coming, coming,” she called out thickly as the 
doorbell continued its insistent chiming. 

Propped on an elbow, she looked about her at 
the familiar room as though she had never seen it 
before—and, indeed, it seemed like days, weeks, 
months, since Phil had dumped her here, telling her, 
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she recalled dully and dimly, that he never wanted to 
see her again. 

“I wouldn’t have put up with you this long,” he 
had said, “If it weren’t for those kids. I’d have 
dropped you a long time ago, except for that.” 

Remembering, she began to cry. Since when did 
Phil or any other man have the right to talk to her 
that way? She was no tramp like that girl Justin 
had got into trouble. She was Misty Powers, and 
Samson Powers, her second husband, had once own¬ 
ed five hundred acres of this town. Powerstown. 
That’s who she was. Misty Powers, of Powerstown, 
and just because she took a drink too many once in a 
while was no reason why any man should tell her he 
would have kicked her out of his life a long time ago 
if he had not been so sorry for her children. 

Her children. Yes, she reminded herself, she must 
remember them too. She was a mother. That was 
what Sammy had said, the last time he had come 
out here and found them, practically unconscious, at 
June Dieterle’s. 

“You might try to remember once in a while,” he 
had threatened her, “that you’re a mother. If you 
don’t shape up, Misty, I’m going to take those kids 
away from you, so help me.” 

So help me. Help was what Misty Powers wanted 
this hot, burning morning when the doorbell would 
not stop ringing while she fumbled for a robe. She 
wanted someone to try to understand that she could 
not help drinking any more than she could avoid the 
other thing. In fact, drinking helped the other thing. 
No one seemed to understand how the drinking 
was a cure. If she drank enough, she could forget 
about wanting a man for as long as two or three 
weeks at a time which, for her, was something of a 
record. 

Hurry up. That was what she must do now. Hurry 
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up and stop that doorbell from ringing. Maybe it 
was Sammy, coming to check up on her. Or Phil, 
coming to help her. Or Justin, coming to say he was 
sorry he had been so mean. 

She had the heavy satin negligee on now, and she 
left her room gropingly, reminding herself, “Don’t 
let whoever it is know you’re still half-loaded—” 

“Who is it?” she called as she made her cautious, 
precarious way down the carpeted stairs. Reaching 
the front door, she worked the chain free, marveling 
that she had been sober enough, the night before, to 
put it in place. No, she could not have done it. Phil 
must have put the chain on, then left through the 
back. She pulled the door open, shutting her eyes and 
averting her face from the explosion of sunlight and 
the blast of hot air. 

A tall, thin young man in T-shirt, faded blue jeans 
and sneakers was leaving across the lawn. 

“Hi,” she called out. “Did you want me?” 

He halted and turned. His face was unfamiliar. 
He must be one of the hundreds of summer visitors 
who descended on the town in search of fresh air and 
summer jobs. 

“You Miss Powers?” he asked in a voice slightly 
thickened by a southern accent. 

“Mrs. Powers,” Misty corrected him. 

His face was ugly and striking. His chestnut- 
colored hair was shaggy and in need of a trim. Maybe 
he was one of the boys up here with the summer 
stock company. He had narrow, tip-tilted eyes set in 
deep sockets, and a kind of fresh way about him. 
Pausing, he had placed his hands on the bony, narrow 
hips and swayed backward a little, as he regarded 
her. 

“Mrs. Powers,” he corrected himself, with a slight 
bow. She saw now that the blue jeans were really 
stretched taut across his loins and she could see what 
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he had in them. She found herself thinking, He 
ought to wear a jock strap or something. That’s dis¬ 
gusting. 

He was speaking, his lips barely moving, like some¬ 
one out of a jail or a reform school or something, 
—that prescription you ordered—” he was saying. 

“What? I’m sorry. I’m still not awake. What pre¬ 
scription?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Some kind of sleeping pill, 
I guess.^ Anyway, the doc down there at the hospital 
wouldn’t okay it for a renewal and said for you to 
call him—but I ve got the other thing you ordered.” 

“What other thing?” Oh, God, she felt so vague 
and funny and frightened. She was shaking. She 
needed a drink, and needed it bad. 

The boy gave her a lipless smile, came back across 
the close-cropped lawn to hand her a small package. 
Memory began to return. A diaphragm. She had not 
stayed dumped after Phil left. Last night, she had 
called the drug store emergency number, rousing 
the pharmacist from a sound sleep. She had wanted 
only to renew the nembutal prescription, she began 
to remember, so that she could take a few too many, 
but not altogether too many, and call Phil, and tell 
him that if he did not marry her, she would take 
them all. Then, to reassure Bill Scott, who was 
familiar with Misty Powers getting drunk and taking 
too many sleeping pills, she had ordered a new dia¬ 
phragm, thinking fuzzily that no woman who in¬ 
tended committing suicide would be ordering a new 
contraceptive at the same time. So now the new 
diaphram was here, wrapped in its plain green 
wrapper, reminding her of the time when she was 
a young bride, ashamed to go into the drugstore and 
order a thing like that. Now, she was sort of proud of 
it, and would usually call it out in a fairly loud voice, 
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wanting everyone to know that Misty Powers was 
still too young for the menopause. 

“Oh,” she said, accepting the package, “yes, I 
remember. Come, in won’t you?” 

He followed her into the wide cool hall with its 
early-morning stillness and neatness. She climbed 
the stairs slowly, still not entirely sober, but sober 
enough to know that her credit was no good at the 
drugstore any more than it was elsewhere in town. 
She always got drunk, sooner or later, and began 
handing out bad checks. Both the local banks had 
refused to handle her account. Now she always had 
to keep enough cash on hand to take care of any de¬ 
liveries. She searched for the cash, groping about 
blindly in first one purse and then another as the 
young man watched her. She said finally, “I’m sorry, 
I can’t remember which purse—” 

The bedroom was untidy, with her clothes in a 
heap on the floor. There was a half-finished drink 
on the night-table and an ash tray heaped with lip- 
stick-stained cigarettes. The young man’s flat, dark 
eyes moved over the room and then over her. “That’s 
okay, honey,” he said, “take it easy. I’ve got lots of 
time.” 

She dropped onto the bed, a hand to her aching 
head. “That’s good,” she said, “because I need a 
drink. I never in my life ever took a drink in the 
morning, but this is one morning—what did you say 
your name was?” 

“I didn’t, but it’s Duke, Duke Dillon. Want I 
should fix you a drink, baby?” 

“Would you? A shot of scotch over some ice— 
maybe then, I can think.” 

He came back with the drink and she remembered 
that she said to him, “What about you?” and he gave 
her that same strange, lipless smile. 

“Never touch the stuff.” 
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She lifted the glass to her lips, and by the time 
she realized he had done something to the drink, it 
was too late. This time her head seemed to have 
left her body for good. There were two of him and 
three of him and two again and one. He was holding 
her with one arm and the other hand was unbuckling 
his belt. His mouth was wet against her own but for 
a minute she automatically returned the pressure. 
What roused her was not the kiss, but the pressure 
against her sore breasts. She was still at an age when 
around period time, her breasts swelled and felt sore 
the way they used to feel during pregnancy. There 
was something good about the pain of his body 
pressed so hard against her aching breasts. 

“I knew it the minute I laid eyes on you,” he said. 
“I thought, ‘There’s a real hungry broad.’ ” 

“No,” she said, but she said it vaguely. Her speech, 
like his face, like the room, seemed a long, long way 
off. “No.” 

Behind the dizziness in her temples there was a 
struggle toward sobriety, toward consciousness. She 
did not want this thing to happen to her that had 
almost happened to her on countless other occasions. 
Pete, down at Danny’s Market, had almost accom¬ 
plished it, and a pimply-faced kid at the super¬ 
market, and Red, who delivered her laundry, and 
always made hick jokes about this being the day 
they had a special on whatever the customers had 
on that they’d take off. Almost, almost, and always 
before, sober enough to be saved, but this time she 
felt herself lean against the boy even as her brain 
gave the signal to draw from him. 

His clothing was off now and he was there before 
her, naked and taut and ready, and somehow, there 
had been so many, that one more was not going to 
matter. She heard him say impatiently, “Come on, 
baby, let’s go.” 
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She said, “Wait—” but impatient hands were tear¬ 
ing at the heavy satin negligee, ripping the slip in 
half to expose the swollen breasts that seemed to 
burst free. She heard him draw breath sharply, heard 
him say, “Boy, do you ever have a pair—” 

She tried to ask him to wait, she tried to explain 
the matter of the diaphragm and to say that if he 
would only wait... 

His arm fell like a crowbar across her throat and 
her head slammed against the leather headboard of 
the bed. His teeth bit into her breasts and then into 
her buttocks and it hurt and she moaned with the 
pain and tried to rise again. 

“Don’t hurt me,” she said, but his fingers found 
the places in her body with a viciousness that felt 
like being stabbed. “Your fingernails-” she moaned 
again, but she was way down in the darkness by 
then, and even while her voice asked him to be care¬ 
ful, her body gave the automatic response it had 
given to so many men through so many copulations 
and so many years. She closed her eyes, sinking into 
the darkness where there would no longer be any 
pain or anything but sensation, willingly offering 
her flesh so that pain might be sooner ended. 

To keep one’s eyes closed, that was the trick, 
closed hard, and just imagine it was someone she 
liked, like Justin, that time, last night, no a hundred 
years ago, and yet, like this, now bounded, now 
limited, now known, her body recoiling and recoil¬ 
ing again from the rhythmical beat and thinking 
Now—now, please. 1 have so many times. Now, you, 
please, now —and then the final, searing agony, the 
hot wetness, the animal smell, and then silence. 

She wakened slowly, coming back from a long 
way off, coming back to the sound of the kitchen 
door slamming and the sound of running feet and the 
final sound of a motorcycle starting up. She thought 
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that a minute later she staggered to her feet until she 
caught sight of the electric clock beside her bed and 
saw that it was almost noon. Three hours. She had 
been out, out like a light, for almost three hours. 

“Sonofabitch,” she said aloud to the room. When 
she moved, her thighs ached. Everything ached. He 
must really have worked her over, she thought dully, 
after she had passed out altogether. She crawled, on 
all fours, over to the table beside the window where 
the big alligator purse she had carried last night lay 
open. That was where her money was. She remem¬ 
bered, now. She remembered having said to Phil, 
“I've got two hundred dollars in cash in here, don’t 
let me lose it—” but she knew before she investigated 
the leather-lined interior of the purse that she had 
lost it. That Duke Dillon had stolen it, and by now, 
he would be halfway to Oneonta or New York or— 
or maybe he’d just stay here, daring her to report 
him. 

It did no good to cry. It did no good to be sorry. 
But just the same she sat on the floor and cried. She 
cried very softly while the phone rang and rang. 

“Go on and ring,” she told it, sobbing out the 
words. “You sons of bitches—all of you—Justin, Phil, 
Sammy—I hate you, hate you—” 

She remembered nothing else until she woke up 
in the hospital. 

Justin Riley tried to tell her, ever so gently, that 
she was there because she had walked downtown 
without any clothes on, shouting obscenities. After 
some hours, Justin told her the rest. Misty’s daughter 
Martha was also in the hospital in a coma as the re¬ 
sult of one of June Dieterle’s chloral-hydrate-induced 
naps. 

“As a rule,” Justin explained, “chloral hydrate is a 
fairly mild barbiturate. In Martha’s case, it entered 
the blood stream and caused toxic poisoning.” 
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“Oh, God,” Misty moaned. She did not say the 
word, Justin knew, as profanity but as prayer. He 
recognized the difference, because by then, he had 
used the word in a similar context several times, 
himself. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


On Wednesday morning, Justins third clinic patient 
was a short woman in her early forties or late thirties 
who was, medically speaking, well-nourished. Ten 
more pounds would have made her obese. He raised 
his glance from his study of her figure and recognized 
her face. 

“Well, Nancy Hennessy,” he greeted her. “Don’t 
tell me you’re sick. You look too happy to be sick.” 

Jimmy Hennessy’s mother rewarded the greeting 
with an awkward smile. “I guess I’m happy enough,” 
she admitted. “With my two nice men and all.” 

Two. Her husband and her seven-year-old son. 
That was Olivia’s situation. Justin wondered what 
Olivia would say if he reminded her to be happy 
because she had two nice men. 

“Sit down,” he continued. “Tell me what’s wrong.” 

She sighed. “I bet I’m imagining things. Sometimes 
I get a pain here—” she indicated her breast—“when 
Im lifting the wash or running upstairs, that’s so 
bad I have to stop. It hurts—sharp. Jim takes it more 
seriously than I do. That’s why I’m here. He made 
me promise I’d come.” 

Justin said reassuringly. “Never any harm in a 
check-up.” 

A small number of Justin’s female patients, he 
had found, were embarrassed by routine examina¬ 
tions. Most of these were either very young or well 
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past middle age. Women in their thirties who had 
borne children were seldom bashful with doctors, 
and a good many were the opposite, to Justin’s oc¬ 
casional wry amusement. 

Nancy Hennessy blushed faintly, a blush that 
spread to the armpits, as she lay back on the examin¬ 
ing table with her soft breasts bared to a strange 
man. Justin used his stethoscope quickly. “You can 
button up now,” he said. “Everything sounds nor¬ 
mal.” 

She closed her blouse with obvious relief and sat 
up. As she made to rise, Justin shook his head 
slightly. 

“Let’s take a minute,” he suggested. “You’re not 
a foolish person. You’re not making up this pain.” 

“You’re busy,” she said uneasily. 

“Not too busy to visit for five minutes. Are you?” 

She looked surprised. “Well, to tell the truth, I 
am kind of rushed. I promised the manager at New¬ 
berry’s I’d be back before eleven.” 

“You like working, Nancy? It gets you out of the 
rut of housework—gets you out where you can see 
people, this standing behind the counter at New¬ 
berry’s every morning.” 

“That’s right.” Nancy Hennessy stopped looking 
embarrassed. Some part of her spirit responded to 
his words. He was quoting her defense and she felt 
secure. “Keeps me from getting stale. And it’s nice 
for a woman to have a paycheck of her own. She 
can buy herself little tilings she might not be able 
to afford otherwise.” 

“I understand. I guess you’ve got a schedule pretty 
well worked out. You get up a few minutes earlier 
than your two men do, you’ve got their food ready 
by the time they’re washed—it all works out fine.” 

“Why, that’s exactly right. That’s just how it is.” 

“And there’s plenty of time for you to take care 
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of the cleaning and cooking and washing after you 
get home. No time to waste, but plenty of time to 
do what you have to do.” 

Her full, plain, good-tempered face was beginning 
to show puzzlement. “That’s how it is, sure.” 

She was wondering, he knew, both why he dis¬ 
cussed her working pattern and how he knew about 
it. He answered the unasked questions. “I know all 
about it,” he said. “My mother did the same things 
when I was seven, the age Jimmy is now. She died 
when I was twelve. She died because she was tired, 
Nancy. There was nothing wrong with her heart. 
There was something wrong with my father. I don’t 
think the same thing is wrong with Jim Hennessy. 
You quit that job, Nancy.” 

She stared at him as though he had hit her. Tears 
formed in her guileless eyes. “You can’t—I can’t—” 

“You’re right, I can’t. I’m not the law around here. 
I’m only a doctor. Why do you need the money, 
Nancy? Jim’s the best carpenter in the county.” 

He had hit the guarded spot at last, the softness 
behind the defenses. She cried softly yet bitterly, 
“Sure he is. But he charges less than anybody else. 
It’s too late for him to change that. It’s the way 
he is. Scared somebody will underbid him. And 
people don’t pay their bills, sometimes, for months 
and months. I mean, people that can afford it, peo¬ 
ple that think nothing of having two in help and 
giving dinners for ten and taking trips south as 
soon as there’s a snow flurry. You take that Mrs. 
Powers. She owes for a whole new bedroom floor— 
except you can hardly call it new any more. She’s 
had that floor for eighteen months, and I make up 
the bills winter and summer, the twenty-fifth of 
every month and there’s that same two hundred fifty 
dollars, never paid—not even the lumber is paid for, 
that’s been out of our pocket all this while—” 
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“I see,” Justin said. “Mrs. Powers is a good friend 
of mine. She won’t mind my mentioning two hundred 
fifty dollars.” 

Nancy Hennessy looked terrified. “Jim will be 
furious. He doesn’t like threatening people.” She 
reached for her purse. “I have to go now. I really 
must.” She hesitated nevertheless, balancing herself 
on the edge of the examining table. “Dr. Riley, you 
talked straight to me, and maybe you won’t mind if 
I talk straight to you.” 

“Let’s have it,” Justin said. 

“That’s a real nice boy you have. Quiet and smart 
—always polite. People can be terrible, the way they 
gossip. I think lie’s heard things—a child hears a 
lot, you’d be surprised. I think it hurts him more than 
he shows. I wish—” 

Justin was surprised at his own reaction. Helpful 
suggestions from his wife or father-in-law, to the 
effect that he ought to mend his ways, usually in¬ 
spired him to look up the nearest friendly female 
who was willing to share his alleged gutter. 

Jimmy Hennessy’s mother made him briefly wish 
that there never had been a Misty Powers, or a Betty 
Hogan, or a Gail Bennett in his life. “I know what 
you wish,” he said. “But I guess I’m Johnny’s tough 
luck.” He looked at the clock on the wall. “How 
late does your stint at Newberry’s run?” 

“Just till two. Then I go home for lunch.” 

Justin wrote a prescription. “This will help the 
pain,” he explained, handing her the paper. “The 
only place I want you to get it filled is the French 
Street drugstore. Chances are they’ll need an hour 
or two. You’re not to go back to work without those 
pills. So you might as well stop in town and buy 
yourself a glass of wine and a salad—too bad you 
won’t get to work until nearly quitting time, but it 
can’t be helped.” 
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She left with a troubled look on her face. 

Before seeing his next clinic patient, Justin made 
two phone calls. The first was to the French Street 
drugstore, alerting the pharmacist there to delay 
filling Nancy Hennessy’s prescription for placebos at 
least until one-thirty. The second call was to Jim 
Hennessy’s carpenter shop. 

Jim was harder to handle. Before Justin had given 
him all the reasons for Nancy’s quitting her job, Jim 
Hennessy had relieved himself of some home truths 
about Justin’s private life and possible ancestry, us¬ 
ing less tact than his wife had done. “And besides,” 
Jim wound it up, “no kid of yours, even if he’s a 
kid like Johnny, is going to hang around any more 
with any kid of mine. How do you like that?” 

“The hell with you,” Justin said. “So I’m a lousy 
father. You’re a flop as a husband and provider. I 
hope you’re keeping up payments on Nancy’s life 
insurance. You’ll be cashing in mighty soon.” 

Jim Hennessy had already run out of profanity. 
Justin heard his sharp inward breath. The carpenter 
asked in audible misery, “What can I do?” 

“You can bring me a list of your deadbeats. I’ll 
make sure you’re paid forty-eight hours from now. 
This town hates me anyway, for reasons you’ve stated 
with admirable clarity. I might as well be your col¬ 
lection agent—what have I to lose?” 

Jimmy Hennessy said that Justin was joking. 

“I never joke in the clinic,” Justin said. “I save it 
for the carriage trade. You might try my system. Can 
I have that list in an hour?” 

“You can have it in twenty minutes. And listen, 
doc-” 

“Speak up, I’m listening.” 

I didn t mean what I said about your kid. Maybe 
I meant it yesterday. I don’t mean it now.” 

You never meant it,” Justin said, which he knew 
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was a lie. “You’d never have come between a couple 
of kids like that. Johnny doesn’t have lots of friends. 
He needs a friend like Jimmy.” 

“I get it. Thanks, doc. See you.” 

“Drop dead,” Justin told him. “But get here first 
with the list.” 

He was ready for his next patient. 

All about him, in the sunless, humid July day, he 
sensed the town’s contempt like a duplication of 
weather. He hated them all in return but their lives 
were safe in his hands. He had no hatred for life. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Senator Turner said, “I realize how busy you are, 
Justin. I appreciate your stopping by.” 

He had meant the words to sound sarcastic, Justin 
thought. But they had not come out that way. The 
senator had sounded old and tired—and grateful. 

They were in the senator’s study on the second 
floor of the rambling magnificent house. The room 
was high-ceilinged and had its own fireplace. Emily 
Turner had once remarked that her husband would 
want a fireplace if he found himself in hell. On this 
Tuesday in July, the hearth was cold and the Dalma- 
tions lay there quietly, chins on the cool stones. Sit¬ 
ting across from the older man, Justin had the same 
annoyed feeling that his father-in-law always gave 
him, of being somehow a job-seeker, a childish feel¬ 
ing. The senator was actually the job-seeker now. 
He had an election to face in the fall, for his seat in 
the legislature in Albany. 

Justin said, “I don’t know what to report except 
that we’re still waiting. When Betty comes out of the 
coma, she’ll probably say I gave her the money to 
help her out. I still won’t deny that I would have 
been the child’s father.” 

“Ed Haley tells me she hasn’t regained conscious¬ 
ness, except for a few minutes at a time, since they 
operated.” 

“That’s true—and also ominous. As a result of long 
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coma, there’s always a chance of brain damage, 
which is one reason I’ve got Marge Miles in the room. 
She’s to take down whatever the girl says whenever 
she says it. I wouldn’t trust Ed Haley’s boys—they’re 
Cy Stevens’ boys, too, you know.” 

“I’m well aware of that.” 

The senator spoke the words with the distaste he 
felt toward most other politicians. Senator John Tur¬ 
ner should, Justin had always thought, have been 
bom into a less amoral world—the world of Daniel 
Webster and John C. Calhoun. 

“Why in hell,” Justin asked, “don’t you take those 
invisible gloves off and dirty your hands for once? 
For my part, I mean to stick with the truth, if it 
mins you and me both. What I’m after is more truth 
—specifically, who did that operation on Betty—and 
why he’s getting away with it. Senator, I’m a mav¬ 
erick. To me, no operation is illegal if it’s successful, 
if it doesn’t impair the patient’s well-being and 
health. Why not fight my way for a change? You 
just might happen to win.” 

“I have summoned that girl’s parents here,” Senator 
Turner said. “I have decided to meet their demands.” 

Justin half-rose from his chair. “You’re out of your 
mind. Do you realize the spot you’re putting me in? 
You’re selling me out—and you’re selling yourself out 
too.” 

“You sold us out,” said the senator. “I see no reason 
why the entire family and, indeed, the electorate of 
this county, have to be sold out along with you. I sup¬ 
pose Olivia has told you that I have urged her to 
leave you?” 

"Olivia and I are no longer on speaking terms, 
thank you.” 

“Just as well. From what I have heard of the 
words that were exchanged between you Sunday 
evening at the taproom—” 
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“That was my fault. I got drunk. Like my old man 
before me. He had one virtue, though. He stuck with 
his family. We were nothing-but I’ve seen people 
since who were less.” 

‘I trust you will be equally generous, Justin, in 
your final verdict on sober members of society.” 

“Is there anything else, sir?” 

Yes. I want you here when those people come— 
I want you to face your accusers. I feel certain that 
if you are here, and there is profit in sight, they will 
back down on their charges.” 

Justin said quietly, “What a scared old man you 
are. No wonder your son left home.” 

The senator pressed a button for his occasional 
secretary, a thin, pale young man who was studying 
law in the senator’s Albany office. 

“You can send those people in, Adam ” the senator 
instructed. 

The Hogans materialized in the study before Adam 
had time to turn and relay the instructions. They 
must have been just outside listening to everything. 
Betty’s parents had made no previous attempt to 
communicate with Justin directly. 

Betty s mother still had traces of loveliness and 
passion but only a doctor, and one who understood 
women, would have detected those vestigial quali¬ 
ties. Poverty had done to her what it did to most 
people, made her mean and cold and sly. She was 
leathery and gaunt, and all she had on her mind was 
how much she could get for her daughter’s body. 
All the husband cared about, probably, was getting 
enough money to get away from his wife. 

The senator rose as a signal to them not to be 
seated. The senator did not seat people like the 
Hogans either in his home or his office. 

He said, pointing to Justin, “This is Doctor Riley. 
You’ve seen him before, have you?” 
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“Oh,” Betty’s mother smirked, “we’ve seen him all 
right. We’d watch from the bedroom window when 
he’d bring Betty home and my he sure did take a 
long time kissing her good night. When she told me 
she was pregnant, it never occurred to me he would 
refuse to marry her.” 

Justin said, “But I already had a wife—as everyone 
knows. By the way your present husband was the 
first man who ever had relations with Betty, or didn’t 
he bother to tell you?” 

Color climbed in Ralph Hogan’s sunken cheeks. 
He did not look at his wife as she turned to him, her 
voice trembling. "Ralph Hogan, that’s a lie. Tell this 
bastard he’s lying about my daughter.” 

Ralph Hogan looked frightened. “Now, Ma,” he 
said, “take it easy. It wasn’t anything like what he’s 
tryin’ to say it is—you know Betty always had it in 
for me since the whippin’ I gave her the time she ran 
away. But,” turning to point an accusing finger at 
Justin, “he's the man what got her knocked up. That’s 
what she told us, when that other doctor was in the 
room with her, and that’s the God’s honest truth.” 

“Let us,” murmured the senator, “leave God out 
of this particular discussion.” 

Justin said, “I gave her five hundred dollars to 
have an abortion performed by a capable man be¬ 
cause I felt sorry for the kid. What did she do with 
the money? Whoever operated on her couldn’t have 
charged more than fifty bucks.” 

“I don’t know anything about any five hundred 
dollars,” the girl’s mother whined. “I only know my 
daughter is maybe dying and you’re the one who 

killed her. That’s what I know, and that’s what I’ll 

» 

say. 

“And what,” asked the senator gently, “did you say 
your price was for not saying it, Mrs. Hogan?” 

Her husband spoke for her. “Ten thousand dollars. 
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In cash. And well say there was so many, we don’t 
know who it might have been. With the money,” he 
thought to say, “we can take her away from here 
when she’s better—if she lives—give her a new start 
somewhere.” 

“Yes,” said the senator. He motioned to his secre¬ 
tary who placed the ten crisp, new, thousand-dollar 
bills on the desk. “If you will both sign here—” 

When the pair had left the office, the senator re¬ 
mained standing, a signal to Justin that he had served 
his purpose here and was now dismissed. 

Justin said bitterly, “It’s your money, I guess. But 
you just made a contribution to corruption and mal¬ 
practice. Was that really the price for getting rid of 
the Hogans?” 

“No,” said the old man slowly. “That was our fam¬ 
ily’s price, Justin, for getting rid of Dr. Riley. If 
Olivia wants to be generous, I suppose she’ll donate 
more directly to your account.” 

Justin had learned since childhood not to hit old 
men—their hearts might be weak. 

He reached for his hat and left. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Three hundred acres of rich rolling farmland sepa¬ 
rated the Cyrus Stevens main house from the ram¬ 
shackle buildings of the Miles farm. However, with 
the powerful telescope which helped him to check on 
most of the people who worked for him, Cy Stevens 
could also keep a fairly accurate check on Marge 
Miles and her husband. He had discovered this con¬ 
venience by accident one day, after sending his 
foreman to inform Sandy Miles that the Stevens’ 
property was no longer open to hack riders. 

“One of your kids got dumped last week,” the man 
had apologized to Sandy, “and the horse tore the 
hell out of some newly planted acreage. I’m sorry, 
Sandy.” 

Cy had learned the conversation at second hand, 
but had seen the meeting through his telescope 
while spying on the foreman. Cy had been annoyed 
when Sandy Miles took the bad news calmly. He had 
wanted the younger man to curse him out or threaten 
his bams. Cy would then have had reason to ask 
Ed Haley to put Sandy under a peace warrant— 
the first step toward getting Sandy off the property 
altogether. 

Could Sandy have learned that the telephone 
company wanted to move into Ridgefield Comers 
with a whole new technical setup as their part of the 
missile program? Sandy would certainly be tempted 
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to sell out when he found out how much they were 
ready to offer for his property, which stood squarely 
on land their surveyors had chosen. All the other 
wanted land save the Miles farm belonged, for¬ 
tunately, to a Stevens relative or employee, held for 
Cy in the employee’s name. Senator Turner and other 
crackpots like him could not charge Cyrus Stevens 
with keeping a stranglehold on the town for his own 
profit and convenience—there were lots of other 
landowners, at least on the town records. 

Best to get rid of Sandy Miles by endless harass¬ 
ment and then, finally, by forcing whoever held his 
two mortgages to foreclose when Sandy was too , 
worn down to fight any more. 

All Sandy had said to the foreman was, “Heck, 
Jim, it’s no fault of yours if we can’t teach our lads 
to stay in the saddle. I’m damned sorry about that 
mare getting loose. Tell Mr. Stevens so, will you?” 

“Sure,” Jim Edwards had promised. He had re¬ 
layed the message to Cy, whose tempers were almost 
as famous, locally, as his capacity for bourbon. 

In a combination of bourbon and temper, raging 
up and down his room which was also his office 
since a recent mild coronary, Cy conceived the idea 
of spying further on Miles. Maybe he could get some¬ 
thing personal which would make the townsfolk feel 
right about seeing Sandy run off the property. The 
house wasn’t good for much but burning, as far as 
Cy Stevens was concerned, although he had to admit 
Sandy had done a good job of repairing his barns 
and fences. 

One day, telescope in one hand and bourbon in 
the other, Stevens had watched Marge Miles walking 
around her room without any clothes on. After a 
few minutes of that, like something in a silent movie, 
he had watched her husband come into the room. 
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Later his nurse had chided him for getting upset 
about something. 

“Your pulse is racing like a horse, Mr. Stevens,” 
she had scolded, “and you know what the doctors 
have told you about not getting upset.” 

“The doctors at that hospital,” Clark Stevens had 
informed her, “are all a bunch of horses’ asses. When 
I want a doctor, I’ll get my doctors from New York. 
I just keep that hospital for the peasants.” 

In the days that followed, he found time every 
morning to train his telescope on the neighbors’ bed¬ 
room. A new craving was bom in him gradually. 
Although he was an old man of seventy, for whom 
sex had ceased to have meaning, he wanted a toy 
of his own. He wanted a woman, and he wanted 
one bad, to fondle and possess and look at. Often 
he had longed to put his arms about that slender 
body of Marge’s, and kiss it in all the places he had 
watched her husband kiss it. 

This town, Stevens decided parenthetically, was 
being taken over by riffraff. People had all but for¬ 
gotten the iron hand of Cyrus Stevens that could 
crack down whenever he felt so minded. Money 
protects and millions of dollars protects absolutely, 
and yet for years, Cyrus Stevens had let himself 
be pushed around by his half-assed family. Taking 
care of his heart, his blood pressure, while they took 
care of themselves and their women. 

“You’re an old man,” his son-in-law had said after 
the last coronary, “why don’t you do as the doctors 
say and quit horsing around?” 

So he had quit the girls, not minding too much as 
long as he could sneak all the bourbon he needed. 
But now he needed a woman, to look at, to touch, 
to appreciate. 

He picked up the phone and called Art Peevers. 
“Art,” he said, “this nurse they’ve sent me is an old 
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fart. Get down to the hospital. Find something good 
to look at who’d like to come up and take care of 
me. 

There was a pause of a few seconds at the other 
end of the wire. Then Art said, “Sure thing, C. S. 
I’ll get right on it.” 

“Never mind getting on it,” Cy Stevens said. “Just 
get with it.” 

Art laughed as he always laughed at the old 
man’s cracks. Laughing was what he was paid for. 

In an hour there was a light knock on the door. 

Stevens called irrascibly, “Come in, damn it, don’t 
just stand there hammering.” 

Art had his uses, after all. He might steal Cyrus 
blind and not think Cy knew, but Cy Stevens had 
always been willing to pay for what he wanted. He 
needed Art for protection and for spying and phony 
real estate deals. Today, for other reasons, he needed 
the girl whom Art had sent up. 

He did not worry too much about her coming 
from the hospital. Art would have checked her out 
pretty carefully, and in this town, there was not 
much to choose from. The girl was pretty in an 
overripe, voluptuous way that would turn to fat in 
ten years. Today, however, Cy Stevens could ap¬ 
preciate the way her breasts seemed ready to explode 
from the white nylon uniform, and the soft round¬ 
ness of the thighs. He wondered where else she had 
dimples as she said, “Mr. Peevers said you needed 
a special to relieve Miss Crowley.” 

That s right. I need someone to talk to. How 
about a drink?” 

Oh, Mr. Stevens, I couldn’t have a drink when 
I’m on duty.” And then she met his eyes. 

He said, “There’s a hundred dollars in the top 
drawer of the dresser-I’m all right-I won’t hurt 
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you. I’d just like you to take your clothes off for 
a while.” 

A shadow of fear came into her wise dark eyes. 
He heard a threshing machine in one of the distant 
pastures and saw Sandy Miles ride along the road 
on one of his horses. Cy Stevens recalled how he 
had liked to ride, himself, when he was a young 
man, how all that rocking motion would stir him 
up. He wanted the girl to sit in his lap and just let 
him rock her. That was it, that was what he wanted 
to do. Hold her in his lap and rock back and forth, 
back and forth. 

The girl’s fingers were already reaching for the top 
button of her uniform and she had tucked the 
hundred-dollar bill into her purse. 

Beyond the windows, the summer sky was hot 
and blue and a breeze blew in from the lake. Cy 
filled his glass with bourbon and ice and settled 
himself in the rocking chair and drew the girl down 
on top of him. Obligingly, she put an arm about his 
old man’s neck and smiled. “Since I have my clothes 
off, shouldn’t you have your clothes off?” 

She helped him get out of his clothes, and then 
she helped him with a lot of things. She was a nice, 
motherly girl, although she panicked and fled, when 
she realized the elderly man lying on the bed with¬ 
out any clothes on was not just passing out from 
drink but from a coronary occlusion. Before she fled 
the room, she reached back into the drawer for an¬ 
other hundred-dollar bill. She figured she had really 
earned that money, especially since this day’s work 
would cost her her steady job—if Art Peevers told 
anyone it was she whom he had sent here. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


In the movies. Marge Miles thought, everything 
would have worked out differently. In the movies, 
Justin Riley would have been played by someone like 
Gregory Peck, who, everyone knew, would turn out 
to be a good guy no matter how much of a bad guy 
he might have seemed. And old Cy Stevens would 
have been played by someone like the late Lionel 
Barrymore, and when the young doctor saved his 
life, Lionel-Cyrus would change and soften and 
agree to let in new business, like that telephone com¬ 
pany setup, and give the merchants downtown some¬ 
body to sell things to beside one another. 

Mary Stevens Memorial Hospital was not in Holly¬ 
wood, California, however, but in Ridgefield Comers. 
From the time the news about Stevens’ coronary oc¬ 
clusion started racing through the hospital corridors, 
Marge felt that same depressed sense of doom about 
Justin she had experienced that night at the taproom. 
He had known then how few people were with him. 

She knew she was staying in the hospital, after a 
week had passed, more for Justin’s morale than be¬ 
cause she was otherwise needed. She knew Sandy 
needed her too—and hoped things would work out 
somehow, that no one would get hurt too much. 
Betty Hogan had come out of her coma only to go 
into a kind of melancholia. She ate a little, slept a 
good deal and talked not at all. 
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They were not yet sure her mind was unimpaired. 

Marge was always sorry these days. She could not 
hurt Sandy and not suffer with him. All she could 
do, the hours she and Justin worked together, and 
the other hours she sat beside Betty Hogan’s bed 
and watched the oxygen pump or a new container of 
blood or of glucose being attached to the iron stand, 
was to keep thinking. Look at the mess it got that 
poor kid into—and Justin. His marriage is really 
smashed now, and for what? For just one crazy roll 
in the hay. 

She wondered why she felt constrained to preach 
at herself that way. 

She was not even sure, the day Justin operated on 
old Cyrus, that Justin would be successful. 

She was transcribing a tape recording of a lecture 
Justin had given to the third-year nursing students 
when Dr. Harrison came to tell Justin, "It couldn’t 
have happened at a worse time—as serious a heart 
operation as this when you’re under so much per¬ 
sonal stress—but unfortunately, Justin, there isn’t an¬ 
other thoracic surgeon between here and Utica and 
there certainly isn’t time to wait. In fact, they’re 
prepping him now. He’ll be ready for you in the OR 
in twenty minutes.” 

“How is he?” 

“I doubt that hell make it—but do the best you 
can. 

It gave Marge a feeling of totally useless omnis¬ 
cience to realize that Cyrus Stevens had been dying 
for a long time. He had a heart disease called aortic 
stenosis and now, some final enormous strain had 
closed the left valve entirely. He would have an 
oxygen mask, she thought, and the little cardiac mas¬ 
sage kit would be ready in the operating room. She 
knew Justin meant it when he said, “Send up a 
prayer, kid—that guys got to make it.” 
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He spoke lightly as he headed toward the elevator 
but Marge knew he meant it. A doctor, like a lawyer, 
can be run out of town not because he has done 
wrong but because he seems a loser. 

He still might lose Betty Hogan. Technically, she 
was Stu Everett’s patient. But Stu would not be 
blamed if Betty remained a ghostly shell of a girL 

“What she needs now,” Stu Everett had said this 
morning, looking down at Betty’s face, “is something 
to live for. God knows how anyone is going to give 
her that. Her parents packed up and left town last 
night.” 

“Why, that’s awful. How could they leave her at a 
time like this?” 

“I guess,” Stu Everett had said in his quick, rather 
cold voice, “that people can do anything if they get 
scared enough. That’s the only reason people get 
mean—they get scared. That even goes for Justin 
Riley—” He had almost smiled when he said Justin’s 
name. Lately, Stu Everett and Justin Riley had 
seemed less than bosom friends. 

Automatically, Marge checked her watch at four 
o’clock. Justin ought to be out of the OR by six. 
She would call Sandy, tell him she would be late. 
He would understand her wanting to wait here, 
at a time like this, just in case she was needed. She 
took out old charts and records and studied the cal¬ 
cification around Cyrus Stevens’ stubborn heart. She 
knew that this operation was a last resort. The valve 
had closed down tight, and open-heart surgery was a 
last desperate hope. Probably Cyrus would die. The 
people in Ridgefield Corners, whose sympathies were 
all with Betty Hogan and her fight to live, and with 
Olivia Riley, who had taken so much from Justin 
and who now, they hoped, was deciding not to take 
any more, would see in Cyrus’ death a new failure 
of Justin’s—further evidence that he was a bad doctor 
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as well as an unprincipled heel—which was what 
most of the men had decided. 

“Copper-riveted heel,” Wade Johnson, one of the 
trustees, had denounced Justin angrily behind the 
closed doors of Dr. Harrison’s office. “We’ll give him 
a fair hearing when the girl is able to make a dep¬ 
osition, but I say, right or wrong, a man like that is 
wrong for this hospital, this town.” 

A little before six, Marge left her desk and went 
down to the hospitality shop for coffee. On the way, 
she paused to glance through the small windows on 
the swinging doors of the OR suite. 

There was a quick passing back and forth of green- 
clad bodies and green-clad heads which always 
meant emergency surgery was under way. A nurse 
hurried out of die room with bloodstained sheets 
that told their own story. Marge decided to wait a 
little longer. Soon Justin pushed through the door, 
white-faced, exhausted. He seemed glad to see her. 

He said, “Wait around—I’ll buy you a cup of 
coffee.” 

She said, “I’m sorry, Justin.” 

“Don’t be sorry. He made it, the old stinker.” Even 
through his exhaustion, she could hear Justin’s de¬ 
light in the stamina of a patient, whom, as a man, he 
despised. He patted her hand and headed toward the 
doctors’ lounge to change into cleaner clothes. 

She stood there for a minute, knowing an exulta¬ 
tion so uncluttered and pure she could have wept— 
simply because a man whom she loathed had not died 
under the knife. Why should she be glad? 

She knew why. She had caught the feeling from 
Justin. In some way that no one outside the hospital 
would understand, she was closer to Justin now than 
she ever had been to anyone in her life. 

The closeness seemed not to conflict with her 
faithfulness to Sandy. 
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While she waited in the corridor, an intern rushed 
past, then back-tracked. He asked her breathlessly, 
“Dr. Riley—where is he?” 

“Gone to wash up,” she said. “He’s coming back 
for coffee.” 

“Coffee? Oh, my God—” 

Justin appeared, handsome and pale and glowing. 
The intern told him, “He’s sinking. Suddenly—we 
thought we had it made.” 

The proud look left Justin’s face. Marge knew and 
shared the agony of his disappointment. He said to 
her only, “Wait for me in my office,” before he rushed 
away. 

Damn Cy Stevens, she thought. He had no right to 
die when Justin told him to live ... no right to hurt 
Justin ... 


Justin came back to his office to find Marge wait¬ 
ing for him, sitting on the edge of his desk. Word¬ 
lessly, he went to her and put his arms about her and 
she laid her cheek against his now steady shoulder. 
His hands caressed her hair and held her face. He 
still had not spoken when he tipped her head back 
and tried to kiss her. 

Marge stiffened to his touch. She moved away 
from him, her back to the desk, her face wearing an 
expression he had seen on other faces, but never be¬ 
fore on hers. Like the others in Ridgefield Comers, 
she had just learned to hate him. 

“Is this why you asked me to come back and work 
for you?” Her murmur had shock in it and another 
quality as well—disgust. “I thought you needed me 
for poor Betty Hogan’s sake. I guess I’m dumb.” 

“Don’t hate me,” he said, appalled at her reaction. 
“You’re the one person I can’t hate back.” 

Her eyes turned bright with angry tears. She rub- 
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bed her mouth with the back of her hand, as though 
to get rid of his unsuccessful kiss. “Why did you 
want to make me feel like dirt, Justin? You think 
it was easy for Sandy and me to spare my time? I 
guess you do. I guess you have no idea what it 
means for a man and woman really to need each 
other, in every way, and depend on each other. I 
used to argue with people who said you couldn’t 
be trusted. I said you were our friend. You’re not our 
friend any more.” 

He had never felt more totally defeated. Every 
woman I touch, he thought, turns into a whore. And 
Marge refused to be touched. 

He did not say he was sorry—the word would 
have been a further insult at this point. “Marge, 
when I said I needed your work, I meant it. You’ve 
been invaluable with Betty.” 

“You’re probably right. But she doesn’t need me 
now and you know it. She’s past the crucial stage 
and so am I. I’m going home to my husband and 
baby. And I hope none of us will ever be sick for 
the rest of our lives because suddenly I feel that 
doctor is a bad word.” He had not said he was sorry 
and Marge was the one to say it. “I’m sorry, Justin. 
I don’t like to be mean. We’ll try to forget this 
happened.” 

Then he was alone. The solitude was unbearable. 
There was nothing more he could do for Cyrus 
Stevens, but he had to do something for someone, 
and at once. 

He left his office and took the elevator to Betty 
Hogan’s floor. 

The man from the sheriffs office was on a wooden 
chair outside the small room. He had the chair tipped 
back and was reading the local paper. He looked 
up to say, “Too bad about old man Stevens. One of 
the docs just told me.” 
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Justin said, “Yeah. Rough.” 

“Nice break for your father-in-law, though. The 
old man was out to lick him in the fall. Funny thing 
to say, but I’m glad for the senator’s sake.” 

Justin said, “That’s right.” At the moment, he was 
glad of nothing for anyone’s sake. 

He opened the door of Betty’s room and quietly 
went in. The oxygen tank gave off a steady little 
pumping sound. He checked the mechanism auto¬ 
matically. The therapy was a desperate effort to 
supply needed oxygen to Betty’s brain to combat the 
effects of a long coma. 

Gail Bennett was in the room behind him before 
he became aware of her. He said, “Hi, there,” very 
sofdy. 

To his surprise, he saw tears in her eyes. She said, 
“I’m sorry about old man Stevens, Justin. I know 
you did the best you could, and everyone in the 
hospital says your surgery was spectacular. I’ll bet, 
though, before tomorrow morning, all Main Street 
will probably have it that you were drunk when you 
operated. Justin, if you decide to go away—will you 
take me with you?” 

“All right,” he said. “But not for long. And not 
far. Gail, I need a woman—for tonight, for half an 
hour. I’m nobody’s dream. I’m a zombie, too dead to 
be scared. Will you come with me tonight?” 

Gail’s look was incredulous. “Are you out of your 
mind? What do you take me for?” 

“Of course I’m out of my mind,” he said. “Skip it. 
See you around.” He started to leave. 

She whispered fiercely. “Justin—please wait.” 
When he turned, she continued, “I’m off duty in 
twenty minutes. I’ll meet you at your car.” 


A little later, they stopped at a motel and Gail 
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clung to him hungrily. “It’s been so long,” she told 
him. “And no one is like you, Justin. I guess you’re 
a louse—but you’re wonderful to love.” 

She was too voluptuous, too heady—she answered 
Judson’s need as a dish of buttered taffy would have 
answered a man who starved for bread and meat. 
His nervous lust probed her thighs, searching for 
either oblivion or ecstasy. He found neither. Gail was 
flesh, perishable and familiar, an easy brunette, a 
broad, another stack of anatomy throbbing from 
breast to pelvis. His head ached with monotony as he 
forced his male energy, trying for exhaustion if noth¬ 
ing else. 

She suddenly came alive in his arms, her body 
pressed cloyingly to his. “You’re good,” she whis¬ 
pered. “You’re a good doctor, Justin. This is for being 
good.” 

For an instant, he knew companionship and release 
—they struggled silently in an effort to be one and 
almost succeeded. 

And then in what should have been his reward, 
Justin lost the sense of Gail’s uniqueness. Her lush 
breasts, crushed against him, reminded him of all the 
women who had wanted him and whom he had 
possessed—each possession leaving him with nothing. 

Absent-mindedly, he kissed her good night. 
“Thanks,” he said. “I’ll drive you home. After that I 
have things to face.” 

Gail seemed to understand. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


On his way home, Justin stopped at the Glimmer 
Glass Restaurant for a couple of scotches. Roughly 
translated, Glimmer Glass was a name the Indians 
had given one of the local lakes. A century or two 
ago this had been wild country where bear and 
bobcat prowled. A big summer tourist attraction here 
was stifl the graveyard where the last members of 
an Iroquois tribe were buried. 

Lifting his glass to his lips and watching his own 
reflection in the bar mirror, Justin silently told him¬ 
self, I have news for you, kid—to aU intents and 
purposes after tonight you are probably buried here, 
too. 

When he first had come to town at the insistence 
of Stu Everett—The hospital is small but it’s the best 
cardiology research clinic in the east—an internship 
there will mean something ... Justin had not in¬ 
tended to stay. He had been afraid even then of 
being buried here. But once he was seriously in¬ 
volved with Olivia, life in Ridgefield Corners had 
stopped seeming a trap. He had thought of himself 
for a while as safe, secure. 

Back in the womb. Hidden away from the world, 
from temptations that he both feared and welcomed 
—and Olivia had been getting, he thought, what she 
had bargained for. 

He was a man who had always been successful 
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with women, and Olivias lack of responsiveness had 
amused him at first. He had joked with Stu Everett 
about maybe arming himself with a marriage manual. 
Stu had looked at him as though he were an animal. 

The well-born people. They liked changing the 
rules, felt free to change as they pleased, without 
remorse. 

Laborers, fanners from the nearby fields and 
home-going merchants crowded into the small bar 
of the Glimmer Glass. 

Had he been right the other night about Olivia 
and Stu? 

He was thinking wildly, he told himself. Olivia 
was basically too thin-blooded to make a husband 
jealous. But what she had for Stu was liking—and 
she had none for Justin. In a world full of women 
who loved him, he had had to go and marry the 
one woman on earth who did not even like him. 

At least, he thought, he still could like himself if 
for only one reason—he had kicked Marge Miles out 
of his life. Or she had kicked him out of hers. The 
thought of her brought an agony of longing and 
loneliness. Gail Bennett’s body had not dulled that 
agony for more than minutes—the hurt was with him 
still. 

On this particular evening, when he had the feel¬ 
ing he was not to enjoy many more homecomings, 
he suddenly needed to make peace with his wife. If 
Olivia wanted a divorce he supposed he would let 
her have it—but he was tired of being hated. All 
these characters crowded around the bar, taking 
little covert looks at hirn, not speaking to him—what 
in hell right did the town have to single him out for 
its venom and spitefulness? At one time or another, 
he had saved half their lives—and had had half their 
wives. 

They had come to him in fear, not always because 
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of illness. There were also men who had asked him 
to recommend an abortionist—women who had 
wanted to be possessed right on the damn examining 
table, as though he were at stud. The town was full 
of sinners, if they were looking for someone to throw 
rocks at. 

He still wanted the other sinners to stop hating 
him. 

Why were people unable to come to terms with 
sex? Sex was the biggest thing in the world. You 
were bom because of it, you lived because of sex, 
and sometimes sex killed you. Take old Cy Stevens, 
whose attack had been brought on by something 
that raised his blood pressure and pulse rate so 
sharply that it had to have something to do with 
sex. With whom, for Pete’s sake? Maybe no one 
would ever know. 

Maybe her sex life would still kill Betty Hogan. 
Maybe, after he knew what Betty would be after 
her convalescence, Justin Riley too would die be¬ 
cause of his sex life. He had damned little left to 
go on for. 

What would he tell his kid if he and Olivia got a 
divorce? We brought you into the world, Johnny, 
but we needed two worlds afterward, one for your 
mother and one for me. Maybe you can find a third 
world of your own. 

How did you go about saying that to a kid? 

And what did you say to kids like Misty’s, who 
virtually had neither father nor mother—except that 
Misty’s former husband had come up to take the 
kids back to New York with him. There was another 
problem—Sam Powers was beginning to insist that 
Misty was pretty sick and ought to be sent to a 
state hospital for a few weeks, at least. Which would 
probably finish Misty. 

“I should have helped her a long time ago,” Sam- 
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son Powers had admitted. “Now I mean to do the 
right thing.” 

Justin decided against another drink. 

Someone whose name he did not know paused 
to say it was too bad about old Cy Stevens. “Now 
Senator Turner will have a clear field,” the man 
added savagely. “Crackpot—that’s what the senator 
is. He’ll have the whole county on welfare with all 
the city rabble pouring in. Now that old Cy is gone, 
the town will be another big city, like Oneonta, 
crowding the farmers out of here same as they’ve 
been crowded out of every place. Rabble,” the un¬ 
known man repeated. He moved down the bar to 
order rye and ginger ale. 

Justin dropped a dollar on the wet counter and 
picked up his black case. He went out into the warm 
night, climbed into his red car and continued down 
Main Street until it darkened into narrow roads. 

When he came in sight of his home, he saw that 
a guest was waiting. Stu’s car was in the driveway. 

Before Justin was close enough to hail them or, 
evidently, to be seen, Stu and Olivia came out of 
the house, got into Stu Everett’s car and drove away. 

“To hell with it,” Justin said aloud. “To hell with 
everyone. They can all wait till tomorrow.” 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The summer air of the mountains seemed peculiarly 
sweet and fragrant in Stu Everett’s suite at the 
Mohawk Inn. Elsewhere the night was humid, un¬ 
friendly, with a threat of breaking weather, Olivia 
thought. But not here. 

Stu Everett was saying, “I think you’re doing all 
the right things for all the wrong reasons, Olivia.” 

She frowned, sitting beside him on the narrow 
black leather love seat. She said, feeling curiously 
older than she was, “The story of my life.” She let 
him hold her hand lightly—as though, she thought 
suddenly, they had been lovers for a long time and 
had managed a degree of friendship as well. 

Stu continued, “To tell Justin the boy is mine is 
just to open a whole new Pandora’s box, when God 
knows we have enough of those in the family now 
with their lids flying open.” 

“But if I don’t tell him, and then I leave him for 
good, he’s apt to want at least partial custody.” 

“What’s so wrong with that? He’s very fond of 
Johnny, although he’s hardly the father type. But 
then, neither am I.” 

“No,” she said slowly. “You’re not. But there’s a 
vindictiveness in Justin that’s scary. One of the rea¬ 
sons sex was never any good between us, I think, 
is that he may have been a little suspicious about 
Johnny—for instance, he allowed me to christen him 
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Justin John but insisted we call him John, not Justin. 
And till nearly the end of my pregnancy, he insisted 
on coming to me three, even four times a night.” 

Stu’s thin mouth smiled. The mouth was not a 
thin, sexually exciting one like Justin’s, but the kind 
of thin mouth that men have who are basically un¬ 
yielding. Some day, Stu’s mouth would be like the 
senator’s, the lips clamping together like a steel trap. 

And yet, Olivia thought, she felt at home with Stu. 
He was her kind—he knew her secret. Although he 
had let her down in the biggest way that man can let 
a woman down, he had not let her down in the small 
ways, as Justin had. For some strange reason, Stu 
never had damaged her pride. 

“Justin loved you,” Stu said. 

“No,” she said. “It wasn’t love, or even desire. It 
was just that ugly streak of vindictiveness. He 
couldn’t bear to think that someone else counted 
more, not even an unborn child. He didn’t want me, 
as he put it, making a fool of him.” 

“Which you were doing.” 

“Was I, really? He wanted a rich wife, I wanted 
a husband. I tried—you know that. I wonder—maybe 
he thinks that you and I have been lovers for years. 
If that’s true, he’d never believe there were just 
those two occasions—once, here, when I tried to be 
your lover but you wouldn’t—” 

“I couldn’t. I tried—I couldn’t. A woman has only 
to receive, the man has to perform. Liwy, I still 
have a code of sorts. Justin, whatever he is, thinks 
of me as a friend.” 

“Then the time at the house,” she went on, staring 
straight ahead implacably. ‘That rainy day, remem¬ 
ber? When you dropped by and found me crying 
because Misty had just broken up her marriage over 
Justin. What an idot. I told her he wouldn’t marry 
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her even if I divorced him. With me, he had the 
perfect setup.” 

“So did you. You had two husbands. I was always 
there if you needed me.” 

“I need you now.” 

“As what?” He smiled. ‘Xover? Friend?” 

“As everything.” The air in this room, Olivia 
thought, was like air she had breathed in childhood. 
She stroked his wrist, wanting to touch more of him, 
to make sure he was near. “I haven’t been with 
Justin now in—oh, weeks.” 

“That’s good.” 

"Why?” 

“Because I love you—in my selfish way that doesn’t 
want to give up my free-wheeling bachelor habits to 
get married. If you could divorce Justin and not want 
to marry again—” 

“No,” she said. “I was Olivia Turner." 

He said, “I know. All women want the men they 
love to give up something for them.” 

“Women equate love with marriage. Men equate 
it with sex. When a man says, ‘I love you,’ he means, 
T want to sleep with you.’ When a woman says it, 
she means, ‘I want to marry you.’ ” 

“Of course she does. Besides, I want more children. 
Justin won’t give them to me. He wouldn’t even trust 
me to take precautions. He insisted on taking them 
himself.” 

“Are you sure you’re thinking straight, Olivia? 
Cant you let well enough alone—let Justin go on 
assuming that Johnny is his? If the truth comes out 
in the open, the damage will be terrible—even to 
Johnny, even to the senator. Do you think your 
father can handle a scandal of those proportions? You 
would just about kill him. Besides, he worships you. 
He hates watching you be hurt—and so do I, even 
though I was the cause of it.” 
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She smiled. “You refused to marry me. Why don’t 
I hate you, Stu?” 

“Because you understand me, Liwy. The money 
was a big thing with me. I couldn’t marry a woman 
who had so much more than I did and you respected 
that. It’s different now, of course. I’m successful on 
my own. Next year, I’ll probably move into New 
York, get a big hospital appointment, set myself up 
in private practice. I’ve run away long enough.” 

“I didn’t know you were running away.” She felt 
frightened. She wanted him closer. 

“It’s always running away when people hide in a 
town like this, a town that’s dying, that’s had it. 
Maybe things will be a little better, now that Stevens 
is gone.” 

“Are you glad, too, that he died?” 

“Of course. He was over seventy, a lecherous old 
bastard, without a decent bone in his body.” 

He rose and went to the teakwood bar to fix a 
highball for each of them. Returning, he bent and 
kissed her. 

When he drew his mouth away, Olivia cried softly, 
“That’s what Justin was doing to Marge Miles this 
evening. I went down to the hospital with some 
wifely idea of forgiving and standing by him, when 
I heard about Cy Stevens. When I got out of my car, 
I looked up at his office window. He was trying to 
kiss Marge Miles—Marge of all people. That good 
little hausfrau—I mean, is he just an animal? I got 
back in the car and cried like an idiot. Then I went 
home and asked you to come for me.” 

“And cried some more.” 

“Am I anything, Stu—anything at all that a man 
wants, that life can use? You didn’t want me as a 
wife—and neither does my husband. Maybe I’m just 
no good at love. All I have is my illegitimate son, 
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whom nobody knows to be illegitimate—and my 
money. I’m rich—no man, no love.” 

Stu said, “You’re a wonderful sweetheart. You’re 
great in bed—in case you wondered.” 

“Then take me there.” She begged with sudden 
fierceness. 

“Darling,” he said maddeningly, “will you stop try¬ 
ing to prove yourself? Sex is only one part of love— 
you ought to know that by now. Almost any girl can 
make a man happy in bed, but damned few make 
them happy out of bed.” 

“Am I one of the few?” 

“As far as I’m concerned—one of the very few.” 

“If I divorce Justin will you marry me?” 

“No—because I don’t want you to divorce him be¬ 
cause of me. I won’t honestly know how I feel about 
marriage until you’re free. If you’re through with 
Justin, divorce him. Don’t do it for my sake, Liwy.” 

“And you don’t want me to tell him Johnny is your 
son.” 

“I have no right to give orders. It’s you and the boy 
and your father who’ll be hurt, not I.” 

“Well,” she said distractedly, “I won’t tell him un¬ 
less I have to—unless he does another of those crazy, 
destructive things that make me want to-be finished 
with him—forever.” 

“Maybe,” Stu said, “you ought to warn him.” 

Instead of replying she leaned forward and kissed 
Stu’s warm, pulsing, sun-tanned neck. Then her fin¬ 
gers began to unbutton his shirt. 

“You certainly are persistent, aren’t you?” He 
smiled, but she sensed some flicker of emotion in 
his eyes—worry, concern, though for what or for 
whom, she could not have said. 

She closed her eyes against that disturbing look 
and he kissed her, lightly at first, then hard, almost 
angrily, almost the way Justin sometimes kissed her. 
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Her breasts strained against his chest. She wished in 
some restless part of her mind that her breasts were 
more voluptuous, so that Stu would want to tear 
off her blouse. But she did not seem to madden him 
with desire. Instead, he rose deliberately, and picked 
her up in his arms and asked, “Where? On the 
carpet?” 

“Of course not. In your bed.” 

He smiled. “You’re getting conservative in your 
old age.” 

“Don’t talk,” she said. “Just make love to me, 
darling. Give me your love—all of you.” 

“Yes,” he said, “all of me.” 

In Stu’s bed, in the clean cool fragrant dark, 
Olivia turned exultantly wanton. She probed with a 
married woman’s knowingness at the nerve ends that 
would bring ecstasy to her lover, surprise him out 
of his smug self-possession that was so much like 
her own. 

He moaned—in spite of himself, she knew—and his 
strong body convulsed half in joy, half in a kind of 
indignation. Let him be shocked, she thought wildly. 
Let him be shocked and overwhelmed and bewil¬ 
dered until I become a habit with him, until he be¬ 
comes a fool for me, as l once was for him ... 

She stirred violently against him, and his thighs 
ground against her, punishingly, so that now it was 
she who cried out softly. And they were one. 

This was how it always should have been between 
them, a violence and a contentment in their pure 
native air, in the headiness of the fleeting northern 
summer. 

At last they were side by side, flesh still touching, 
hand grasping for hand. “Liwy,” Stu whispered, “are 
you like that with him?” 

“Never. I’d never—well, lower myself to be like 
that for Justin.” 
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For a while, Stu was silent, and she found herself 
murmuring, searching for the truth within her, “I’m 
not really sorry I married him, Stu. When you’re 
young—very young—the boy next door just doesn’t 
answer your curiosity. You want to know about the 
other land, even the ones from the slums—like Justin. 
And then, when you’ve learned to long for your own 
kind again—you come home. I want to come home 
to you, Stu. I want to come home with our boy.” 

“And the hell with Justin?” 

“The hell with Justin,” she echoed in a reckless 
whisper, touching him with erotically-aimed fingers. 

He kissed her. Once more, his body possessed hers, 
perfectly and rhythmically as though they had prac¬ 
ticed the dance measures of love from earliest youth. 

Then he rose suddenly and switched on the lights. 
“Snap into your clothes,” he ordered. “I’ve got to 
make one last call tonight and drop you home on the 
way.” 

She smiled delightedly. “Why, Dr. Everett—do 
your patients come before your sweetheart?” 

He grinned. “Get dressed. You’ve had your turn. 
And now it’s Betty Hogan’s.” 

She made a face, obeying him nevertheless and 
dressing herself. “That little Hogan bum gets all the 
attention, doesn’t she?” 

“Know something, Liwy sweet? You’re a bum 
too, honey. A well-mannered well-born beautiful 
bum—and so am I. And I love you for it. Poor old 
Justin Riley.” 

She started to protest, then changed her mind. 
Probably Stu was right. 

It was rather delicious, she thought, to find your¬ 
self being loved for being a bum. 

After die strait-laced years. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Justin moved restlessly in his sleep. The night was 
warm, even with a stirring breeze. He pushed the 
sheets down, struggling to hang onto a sleep that 
had finally come, with another stiff drink and two 
pills. Tomorrow might be the worst day of his life. 
The paper would carry the story of Cyrus Stevens’ 
death with some clincher of a closing paragraph 
such as The surgery was performed by Dr. Justin 
Riley who was recently questioned in connection 
with a criminal abortion ... 

Every time they had a news item about him, even 
one about his treating a citizen for poison ivy since 
Betty had been brought in, they had printed that 
little song and dance all over again, as he should 
have expected the local press, which was Stevens 
controlled, would do. 

“Nuts.” The word exploded in his head and he 
gave up trying to sleep and reached for a cigarette. 
As he did so, he sensed that he was not alone. He 
switched on a bed lamp. Olivia was sitting in a 
chair beside the bed, watching him. 

“Well,” he said, “welcome home. What brought 
you back to my bedroom? Couldn’t your lover per¬ 
form?” 

She gave him a curiously excited look. “You’re 
just saying that to be nasty,” she said. “You don’t 
really believe that anyone is my lover.” 
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Her eyes were too bright. Maybe he had gone too 
far. “That’s true,” he admitted. “I feel too licked to 
give a damn. Of course I’m just being nasty. I know 
you’re through with me, Liwy. Maybe we’d better 
stay out of each other’s way. Unless—” He struggled 
into a sitting position and wished he could say nice 
things though nothing but bad things were coming 
out. He needed Olivia, needed her as he had never 
needed anyone or anything in his life, and yet he 
was pushing her away from him. He managed, "I’m 
in real trouble—big trouble—please stick by me. I 
need a friend.” 

Her eyes retained that too-bright look. “Justin,” 
she said, “you were right the first time. I have a lover, 
all right. I’ve just been with Stu. I was passionate— 
for Stu. Not like I am with you.” 

He waited for her to explain that she was talking 
about three other people, not about Stu and Liwy 
and Justin. He heard himself say, “I don’t believe 
you.” Sure, he had suspected—but he had hardly 
realized until this minute how little credence he 
had given those suspicions. They had just been his 
private way of losing his temper with his well-born 
ladylike wife. 

But she did not explain—she simply said, “Well, 
you’d better believe me. What are you trying to 
tell me—that no man would want me? What a 
laugh—I had him half crazy, Justin. I was terrific- 
great” 

Every woman I touch, he had said to Marge Miles 
only scant hours ago, turns into a whore. 

“Justin,” she was saying in a more normal voice, 
“I didn’t come back to fight with you. Stu and I want 
to help you.” 

Stu and I... The words in her normal tone con¬ 
vinced him at last that she had been unfaithful— 
this marble woman. 
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He flung back the covers and stood up, wearing 
just the bottoms of his pajamas. 

He said, “I suppose you told him I wasn’t able to 
satisfy your lovely white body? That you didn’t really 
get what you paid for?” 

“Oh, Justin, stop it. Why hurl insults at me when 
I only want to help you. You’re being crude and 
vulgar.” 

He reached for her wrist. Wordlessly, he pulled 
her into his bed and set about ripping her clothes 
off. Just as wordlessly one part of her was fighting 
him, scratching and biting in a silent terrible battle, 
while another part, which had never seemed roused 
by his lovemaking before, was tigerish in response. 
She seemed cool and clean under the loveless lust— 
she had probably showered Stu’s sweat from her 
body as soon as she got home. She had cheated him 
out of the final degradation he despairingly longed 
to inflict upon their wedded state. 

In the single most violent sex act of their marriage, 
on the bed naked and together, they were joined 
and his body, a treacherous thing, betrayed the in¬ 
dignation in his mind. His body enjoyed Olivia’s 
body, its human closeness and warmth—and when 
the act was finished, he heard himself say, as he 
rarely had before to Olivia, “Darling.” He added, 
very politely, “Please don't go away for a moment.” 

Then he got up and went to the bathroom and 
showered. When he returned, wearing a terry-cloth 
robe, she studied him with a curious new interest. 

“I liked that,” she said lazily. She was still naked. 
“Maybe we can go on together after all.” 

He told her, “I never want to sleep with you 
again.” 

She picked up his empty whisky glass and hurled 
it but he ducked. She threw an ashtray but that 
missed, too. 
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“Olivia,” he said tiredly, “do you want a tranqui¬ 
lizer? If you don’t calm down, you’ll sure as hell 
wake the kid. I won’t have you driving him nuts.” 

Her thin straight patrician nose flared ever so 
slightly with a kind of indignation. He had never 
before realized, Justin thought remotely, that his 
wife was beautiful in the same way that a thorough¬ 
bred mare is beautiful. 

“Let me tell you something,” she said, her white 
body tensing with what he supposed was hatred. 
“What you will or won’t have has nothing to do 
with Johnny. He isn’t yours. He’s mine—mine and 
Stu Everett’s.” 

Justin stared at her, grasping what she had said, 
and thinking how strange it was that she still had 
a womb. Unlike Betty Hogan, she could bear another 
child. “I understand,” he said. “Instead of doing what 
Betty did, when your lover refused to marry you, 
you found a sucker who would give your bastard 
a name. So I was the one who saved the kid’s life 
—and now his name is Riley. Do you hear, you 
whore? Riley. He’s mine. You won’t get him.” 

He knew he was more than a little out of his head. 
He heard Olivia cry out in fright, “Don’t take it 
out on Johnny—” as he ran to the boy’s room. 

His small dark-haired son—Justin could not ab¬ 
ruptly think of the child as not his son—woke in 
startlement. 

“Dad?” Johnny said. “Are we on fire?” 

“No, not on fire. But we have to go away. This 
house has been condemned. It’s going to fall down, 
Johnny. I’m going to take you with me.” 

Johnny sat up in the dark. “Daddy, where is 
mother?” he asked in a voice that tried to be brave. 

In the queer black blaze that seemed to have burst 
in his brain, Justin was sure he was acting in the only 
logical way. “Listen, Johnny,” he said one arm 
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across the tense tiny shoulders, “you’re old enough 
now to know the truth. You don’t really have a 
mother. Kid, there’s just you and me and we’re going 
away—” 

Light flooded the room as Olivia, a robe belted 
about her, turned on the switch at the doorway. 
Johnny lifted his arms. “Mother,” he greeted her, 
relief and terror and total love all sounding in the 
word. 

Olivia ran to him. The child and the woman clung 
to one another and Justin stepped aside. 

Sanity came back to him, bitter and ugly and 
worthless-seeming. He left Olivia with the child who 
had no father, the child he would have to forget. He 
dressed and left the house, hoping he would forget 
the house also, as soon as he possibly could. 

In the hospital, in Betty Hogan’s room, he found 
Stu Everett. For an instant he felt outraged all over 
again—then he recalled that Stu, of course, was the 
surgeon who had taken away Betty’s power to be a 
mother. 

Stu’s square face was emotionless, though excite¬ 
ment showed in his voice. 

“I’m hanging around,” he said, “because this may 
be the night she wakes up—I mean for real. Look at 
that chart.” 

But Justin had only to look at the small face on the 
pillow to realize that the miracle would probably 
occur before dawn. Betty had been awake almost 
daily for nearly a week, but for brief periods only 
during which she seemed in a trance. 

Tonight, her color was different. She was coming 
back—how? As a harmless vegetable, memory gone 
—or as a pilgrim climbing from one plateau of hell to 
a lonelier plateau in the same place? 

“You should have married her, Stu,” Justin said to 
the surgeon, “before she had the abortion. Married 
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her and raised my kid—because I did as much for 
you. I married your pregnant girl friend. I taught 
your son not to cry when the game didn’t go his 
way.” 

“So Liwy told you.” Stu barely shifted his gaze, 
then turned his eyes once more to the girl in the 
bed. 

“She told me. Stu, how could you do it? I don’t 
mean to Liwy—she’s durable, she’s tough—but how 
could you do it to Johnny? He’ll always be partly 
mine now. I’m the one he’ll remember when he thinks 
of the word father—but I don’t belong to him. How 
can a kid be so damned poor that he even loses me? 
I’ve belonged to bums, to beggars, to patients who 
didn’t have fifty cents to pay a clinic fee—but I’m too 
good for Johnny. Five million bucks—and he can’t 
have Justin Riley.” 

“Shut up,” Stu told him. “You’re only hurting your¬ 
self. I told her not to tell you. You must have been 
rotten to her, Justin, to make her hate you that 
much.” 

From the bed, a soft little cry sounded. Both men 
turned and waited. 

Betty opened her eyes. She looked at all the appar¬ 
atus around her bed with a kind of fear. She saw 
Justin. Her smile wavered, steadied, tinned serene 
and joyous. 

“Dearest,” she said in a low clear voice. “I knew 
you wouldn’t leave me.” 

He stood beside her, letting her hand find his. She 
had made it—all of them had made it, who had 
worked and agonized over her. He must have been 
crazy, he thought, ever to let her go, this girl who 
had carried his child—his very own child. Now it was 
too late for children. “I’ll never leave you,” he prom¬ 
ised. 
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She sighed and went back to sleep—a different 
kind of sleep, though—still holding his hand. 

She was exhausted. The climb out of hell had 
been steep and long. 

Soon Stu left them. Justin stayed beside Betty’s 
bed till dawn. 

When the day shift came on, he went to his own 
office. For the immediate future, he supposed he 
might as well live at the hospital. When he could 
think ahead, he would make other plans. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Justin Riley felt at home in the hospital and in his 
white-walled private office with its two Utrillo street 
scenes which Olivia had bought from Paris. He 
meant to keep the Utrillos. He was fond of them. He 
had earned them. 

In spite of himself, he found he was remembering 
a time when he and Olivia had been almost happy 
together—when they had thought Johnny would one 
day have a baby sister or a baby brother. He won¬ 
dered if she had been faithful to him for at least a 
few years and decided she probably had been— 
whatever that was worth. 

Because in those days there had been instants 
when he felt he could reach out and draw her to 
him spiritually as he had drawn her to him physical¬ 
ly. He remembered the week in Europe when she 
had given him those paintings. In an open car, his 
arm taut about her shoulders, he had driven with 
one hand along the wide new speedway from Milan. 

On this humid July morning whose sky was grey 
with threatened rain, he remembered the Alps in the 
distance and ninety miles an hour and Olivia’s dark 
hair blowing. Her beseeching voice had fought the 
wind ... Darling, slow down ... 

“Hell with slowing down.” He had laughed at her. 
“I want to get to the hotel and take your clothes off. 
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I want to spend the afternoon making love. Would 
you like that?” 

“I’d love it,” she had said, long ago, in another 
country, another life. 

He looked up. Gail Bennett stood in his doorway, 
a curiously compassionate look on her face and a tray 
of food in her hands. “I had a few minutes,” she 
said, "so I brought you some toast and coffee. Justin, 
about last night—” Her voice trailed off. 

“That’s right,” he recalled absently. “We were 
lovers, weren’t we? You’re very kind. Just put the 
tray down some place.” 

“Justin, are you all right?” 

“Why wouldn’t I be all right?” 

“You sound so gentle, Dr. Riley. Not like yourself 
at all.” 

“Well, we all have to change as time goes by. Be¬ 
sides the coffee, you didn’t happen also to bring a 
message, did you?” 

“As a matter of fact, I did,” she said, making a large 
business of finding a place for the tray. “Dr. Harrison 
wants to see you as soon as possible, in his office.” 
Dr. Harrison was chief of staff. 

“I’m a very busy man, you know. Lots of patients 
need me. Dr. Harrison knows that, does he?” 

“Yes, Justin. I think you’d better see him. But 
please drink some coffee first.” 


For a man his size in other ways, Douglas Harrison 
was physically small. He had young blue-gray eyes 
in a wise and weathered face, a pepper-and-salt 
goatee and no hair whatever on his shining bony 
pate. “Sit down, Justin,” he said in a friendly voice. 
“How is your world wagging?” 

“Not too well, thanks,” Justin answered, nervously 
seating himself. “I presume I’m on the carpet.” 
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“You may presume that, yes. You’ve been brought 
up on charges before the county medical associa¬ 
tion. There’s a likelihood of your losing your license 
to practice—at least in New York State.” 

Justin stared at the shiny bald pate. Gray light 
came in at the window. Outside there were people 
who one day or another would die but who would 
pause, en route, if a doctor delayed the final day. 

“I could have wished,” Harrison continued, frown¬ 
ing, “that old Cy had pulled through. Even county 
medical associations can decide on the basis of emo¬ 
tion rather than reason—and a miracle like saving 
Cy would have saved you too.” 

“I tried. But miracles? How many have you seen?” 

Harrison ignored the question. 

“Of course you tried. You did a damned good job. 
Cy didn’t die of surgery. He died of having lived. 
This Betty Hogan episode, though—it’s too unsa¬ 
vory.” 

“What are the charges? If it’s malpractice—” 

“Don’t be absurd. You’re a hell of a good doctor. 
You’re charged with conduct unbecoming a member 
of our profession. You’ll have to admit, Justin, that 
your private life has been far from orthodox. Trouble 
is, this latest scandal won’t alienate your patients. 
If anything, they’ll be drawn to you more than ever. 
But their reasons won’t be medical. You’re not good 
for the profession, Justin, in what I’ll concede are 
nonessential ways.” 

“Granted,” Justin said. “By the way, may I ask 
just which sonofabitch brought the charges against 
me?” 

"I did,” Harrison said, still sounding friendly. 
“Someone was bound to think of kicking you out, 
and I wanted the charges minimal. I could have 
made things worse. There’s such a thing as complicity 
in an illegal operation—and you’ve made no secret of 
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having given the Hogan girl the money to have one. 
Also your affair with Misty Powers is no secret. She’s 
a helpless alcoholic—perhaps you’ve taken advantage. 

Justin looked at his hands “Sure,” he said. “Who 
else bothered with her except Phil Sheffers and 
maybe one or two ex-husbands. Not one of them 
gave a damn that she farmed her kids out to a baby 
farm where they induced naps with chloral hydrate 
—a dangerous drug. Perhaps when you’re finished 
with me, the county medical association might like 
to investigate the Dieterle place.” 

“Maybe, now that old Cy is dead, we’ll get at a 
lot of things. He was quite a force for the status quo, 
you know. And a lot of status quo, no matter where 
or why, is a stinking mess if it lasts. Don’t be too 
bitter, Justin. Lord knows we need you here. Until 
the end of the hearing, I’m asking you to stay and 
work your damned head off, as you’ve always done. 
You won’t be easy to replace.” 

“Thanks for nothing, Doctor.” 

“I’m giving you time to plan, can’t you realize that? 
Face it—you’ve got your gifts—you’re a damned good 
doctor but in some ways you’re hardly civilized. You 
lack the common sense to keep your sins a secret as 
the rest of us do. You have no respect for hypocrisy 
like other decent members of society. You like pretty 
girls.” 

“These are crimes?” 

“I’m afraid they are, Justin, in your situation. Hell, 
I’m rooting for you. Know what I’d do if I were you? 
I’d go out somewhere and find a simpler place where 
a good doctor was needed, no matter how little it 
paid. I’d take along a woman who thought I was 
the world. Maybe your wife—” 

“My wife,” Justin explained, “is about to divorce 
me, I believe. She shares your views on my conduct.” 

Harrison said, “Sorry to hear that. You and Olivia 
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“The image” Justin said, “was distorted.” He rose. 
“So you want me to stay on till you find a replace¬ 
ment. It sounds like a great deal.” 

“It's a rotten deal, Justin. You’ll always get rotten 
deals unless you find your own kind of place. I’ve 
seen a lot and I ought to be cynical by now. I’m not, 
though. I’m usually glad to be alive. Which makes 
me a suitable citizen of Ridgefield Comers—some¬ 
thing you’ll never be, something nature never in¬ 
tended you to be.” 

They shook hands—why, Justin could not imagine 
—and he left the chief of staff to face his hospital day. 


He took the stairs rather than the elevator and 
made his way via the back door from the administra¬ 
tion wing of the building to the hospital proper. He 
nodded to the linen-room lady who was always sort¬ 
ing linens and to the one who sat eternally in front of 
her sewing machines, repairing linens and surgical 
gowns and lab coats. He went to the second floor. 

The corridor was alive with early-morning clatter. 
Justin always wondered why anyone thought a hos¬ 
pital a good place for a rest. The PA system con¬ 
stantly called, “Doctor Harrison, Number three— 
Doctor Everett, Number two—” The huge steel food 
carts were being wheeled away with shelves full of 
breakfast dishes and trays, steered by the kitchen- 
men in their white hats and checkered pants. 

The kitchenmen always found something to quar¬ 
rel about. Justin supposed they had to, or go out of 
their minds with the boredom of their jobs. It was 
only in the movies and on TV that hospital corridors 
and emergency rooms were taut with drama and 
tragedy. In real life the corridors were cluttered with 
food trays and gossiping nurses and sloppy aides and 
made a handsome pair, Justin—at least to look at.” 
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quarreling kitchen help. The Emergency Room was 
as likely to be busy with an intern trying to make it 
with a student nurse, as with a dramatic medical 
emergency. 

In his cubicle off the clinic, he checked his diary 
for the day's patients. Art Peevers’ wife had come in 
last week complaining of a chest pain. She had car¬ 
diac asthma in an advanced form. Well, Art would be 
glad. The two had not spoken a civil word to one 
another in years. Terry Maule had survived a fifty- 
ton tractor falling on him three months ago. That he 
had lived had been a major miracle, but now, of 
course, he was complaining about the bill since the 
farmer who employed him was not covered by com¬ 
pensation. 

There were three routine patients, all suffering 
from some form of hypochondria or lack of adequate 
sex life. You could not tell them that—simpler to give 
them a harmless pill and a lot of sympathy and send 
them on their way. 

Ann Summers, R.N., looked up from typing a 
chart. “Doctor Riley, Les Green’s chart is marked, 
‘Advise his wife to sell their herd of cows/ Does 
that mean Les is going to die?" 

“Who isn’t?” Justin gave his routine response. “But 
remember kid, that information is confidential—don’t 
go spilling it at the sandwich shop.” 

“Why, Dr. Riley, what a tiling to say. Of course 
I won’t.” 

But of course she would. The hell of a small one- 
hundred-bed hospital such as this one, and of small¬ 
town hospitals anywhere, was that everyone knew 
everything about everyone else. 

By this time tomorrow, everyone in town would 
know that Les Green was dying of myocarditis, that 
one day soon Les would topple over on his way to 
the barn and that would be that. 
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“I’m on my way to OR to do that catheterization 
on the Anderson boy. Then I’ve got an arterial punc¬ 
ture on Doctor Harrison’s mother. Call me on the 
PA if there’s any word on Betty Hogan’s condition.” 

“Yes, Dr. Riley.” 

And don’t, thought Justin, a familiar rage begin¬ 
ning to tighten the muscles of his stomach, look so 
damn sweet and sanctimonious when I know damned 
well you’ve shot your big mouth off to everyone about 
everything you know about me. 

He pushed open the familiar doors of the OR. The 
Anderson kid was resting quietly, sedated but not un¬ 
conscious, Gail Bennett was ready and waiting in 
surgical green. Gail got busy handing him sterile 
towels with sterile forceps. 

In the delicate business of a heart catheterization 
there was always a chance of losing the patient. By 
passing a narrow plastic tube through the boy’s arm 
vein into the right side of his heart, a surgeon could 
tell what was wrong with the heart and if there was 
any hope of surgical repair. 

Gail’s eyes were on the electro-cardiogram, alert 
for any deviation from pattern. Justin caught one or 
two downward blips of the tracings as the catheter¬ 
ization proceeded. Suddenly he was aware of a whole 
string of irregular blips, indicating that the boy had 
begun to fibrillate. Instantly, he withdrew the plastic 
tubing from the boy’s arm. His own heart came close 
to stopping as he watched the screen and waited for 
the rhythm to return to normal. 

“Butch?” he asked the boy gently. “You all right?” 

“Hmmm?” murmured Butch Anderson through 
the heavy sedation. “Huh?” 

“Okay,” Justin said to Gail. “Have the floor nurse 
come for him and take him back to his room. The 
heart damage is irreparable. To close a defect like 
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that, the boy would have to withstand a six-hour 
operation. He’d never make it.” 

He thought of John Justin Riley and how it would 
feel to learn that Johnny had months to live. You 
take them so for granted, he thought, drawing off 
the rubber gloves. It’s only when you lose them that 
you think how the years have gone while you frit¬ 
tered away the time on other things. 

How sweet and just the revenge, if only he had 
had wit enough to make himself first with the kid. 
He would have liked nothing better than taking 
her son from Olivia. Maybe Harrison was right. He 
would find a woman, a real woman like Marge, 
though God knew where he could find another Marge 
—he would steal Johnny away from the Turner family 
and Stu—he would go with them to some better place 
and live a good life. His reverie ended when Gail 
told him that Butch’s parents were waiting in the 
office. 

Justin said, “Okay.” He added “I want to talk to 
you, too. If I hadn’t caught those blips on the screen, 
that kid would be dead now. What in hell is the mat¬ 
ter with you?” 

“Don’t talk to me like that. We’ve all been through 
a lot. I’m sorry, Justin.” 

“Don’t be so damned sorry. Just remember you’re 
a nurse, will you?” 

The full mouth trembled and the dark eyes grew 
even darker. Gail said, “Sometimes I’m sorry for 
that too.” 


He broke the news to the Andersons as quietly as 
he could. They had been close to middle-aged when 
Butch was born. 

“We didn’t feel like we could afford a kid until we 
had the farm paid for,” said Butch’s father, “and 
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maybe a few dollars in the bank. We’re proud people. 
We didn’t want to take no help from nobody. But 
now it’s too late for Shirley to have any more—Doc 
Everett told her that, the last time we was in here.” 
Justin let him talk. Shirley Anderson sat staring 
straight ahead. Maybe she too was recalling years 
that had passed in the blink of an eye—years when 
she might have had other children or enjoyed this 
child more. 

“Well, Doc,” Anderson concluded, rising, “I guess 
we can’t keep you here like this. You’ve got other 
patients to tend to.” He told his wife, “Come, Shirley, 
we’d better be getting home. We can’t see Butch 
until this afternoon.” 

Justin stood beside his desk, watching them go, 
trying to accept the fact that this case was hopeless, 
that nothing more could be done. 

Any more than he could find a woman like Marge 
Miles—or a son like John Justin Riley—or a place 
where he belonged. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Betty Hogan at nineteen had resembled a painted 
baby. She had an immature small face, large eyes and 
fine red-gold hair that curled into ringlets. Despite 
Justin’s intermittent efforts to change some of her 
habits, she had persisted in the use of heavy make-up 
and exotic perfume, purchased at Newberry’s, a dif¬ 
ferent scent every week. She had had fingernails like 
lethal weapons until the hospital nurses clipped them 
off before taking her to the operating room. In a 
possible post-operative convulsion, those nails might 
have had Betty damaging herself. Ordinarily, the 
clawlike nails had been dyed with what Justin 
thought of as gore. She had had an intimate little 
speaking voice, copied from Marilyn Monroe. 

She had dressed unbecomingly in clothes which 
she described to Justin as, “Cute. Don’t you think 
this is cute, Justin?” Invariably, he did not. 

Their acquaintance had started at the taproom of 
the Mohawk Inn where unattached females could 
wait to be picked up. There were not many extra 
men in Ridgefield Comers, but the telephone com¬ 
pany had sent in a crew of land surveyors and emer¬ 
gency linemen last year, turning the taproom into a 
better hunting ground than usual. Betty had been 
sitting there, brooding at her sweet martini when 
Justin dropped by for a drink after seeing a patient 
out near Fly Creek. Harry Kyle had introduced 
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them, if the exchange of a few words could be called 
an introduction. 

“Justin, I want you to meet a friend of mine, Betty 
Hogan. Justin works down at the hospital—oh, par¬ 
don me—Doc Justin Riley, I should have said. I keep 
forgetting Justins a doctor. Probably because he’s 
still got his hair and the girls fall for him hard.” 

“I don’t blame them,” Betty had said. “He’s cute.” 
She had turned to repeat to Justin, “You’re cute. You 
really are. You’ve got funny, strange-colored eyes. 
Sort of like a panther’s.” 

“How many panthers’ eyes have you seen, Betty?” 

“Well, none, really, but they’re the way I imagine 
a panther’s eyes would look—sort of gloomy and 
broody and all.” 

“You certainly have some quaint expressions.” Jus¬ 
tin had smiled. “Meanwhile, how about letting me 
buy you a drink?” 

“Ummm—I’d like that.” Justin had known then that 
there was something else she would like and at 
which, unless he missed his guess, she would be ex¬ 
tremely talented. 

But from the beginning, it had been her childlike 
quality that had amused and, on occasion, actually 
delighted him. The quality was one which Marge 
Miles also had, although in any other way the two 
young women could hardly be compared. 

Betty reacted to the smallest gift, the slightest 
kindness, with the enthralled rapture of a child on 
Christmas morning. Unfortunately, in the end she 
bored him. 

Harry Kyle had said, "Betty may come to work for 
me when the tourists start in June and I put on extra 
help.” 

“Where do you work now, Betty?” Justin had 
asked her. 

“At Newberry’s. It’s the only place that’ll hire a 
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girl who hasn’t been through high school. I wait on 
table there. The job stinks. Those farmers. They leave 
a ten-cent tip and think it’s a big deal. Besides, the 
food isn’t very good. I’ve always wanted to sit down 
to really good food—like a thick steak or something. 
But the boys around here, they never ask a girl to 
dinner. How can they, with maybe two dollars in 
their pockets, if they’re lucky?” 

Justin had watched the painted baby-face switch 
its moods in a fascinated way. One minute her face 
would be as old as the Adirondacks, suggesting a 
practiced prostitute—the next it would be a child’s, 
grotesque in make-up. When she spoke of the town, 
the face was sullen. 

“In this dump,” she had said on the second drink 
he bought her, “you’re either in or you’re out, and 
I’ve always been out.” 

“So have I,” Justin had told her with a smile she 
did not understand. That was when he decided to 
give her the job that Marge had left. He wanted to 
give her the job, wash the make-up off her face, get 
the hard, farmer-like “g’s” out of her speech, possibly 
ready her for a better job in a bigger town after a 
year or so. 

Also, he supposed, he had wanted to give her the 
job because he knew Olivia and the senator would be 
annoyed. 

On their second date, they had made it together 
at a motel. After that, she had come to work for 
him and they found more congenial places, such as 
the cottage he had rented out by the lake. 


The lake was a constant in her dreams now. She 
would swim up slowly from the soft black depths 
and find herself in a hospital bed. Then she would 
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sleep again before she quite remembered how she 
had gotten here. 

One day she remembered. 

“What time is it?” she asked someone sitting beside 
her bed. The nurse said, “Twelve o’clock, exactly. 
Noontime.” 

“That’s what time it was before,” said Betty vague¬ 
ly. “I remember looking at the clock and seeing it 
was twelve and calling Ma to come and get me.” 

“That was weeks ago,” said the nurse. “You’ve been 
sick, but you’re all right now.” 

“The baby,” Betty said. “I lost the baby, didn’t I?” 

“Yes. You lost the baby.” 

How had she lost it? Events were coming back 
to her in snatches. 

The motel neon lights blinking on and off, and 
laughter in the next cabin and a juke box playing an 
Eddie Fisher recording, Arivederci Roma. The night 
had been very hot and there had been blood... 
blood... 

The baby’s blood. Justin’s baby. 

But Justin had sent her to the doctor in New 
Hampshire who had said, “I’m sorry, but you waited 
too long. The fetus is too big. No one in his right 
mind would terminate a pregnancy that’s four 
months along.” 

The girl she once had worked with at Newberry’s 
had said, “You poor kid, you. I know. I went through 
one last year. Never again.” 

“What will you do if you get pregnant again?” 

“I know a midwife. She took care of me twice. She’s 
okay. She charges two hundred bucks. Have you got 
the dough?” 

She had had the money. Justin—but Justin was 
somewhere near, wasn’t he? He had been here, in 
this room. He had promised never to leave her alone 
again. 
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But that had been nighttime—maybe she had seen 
him only in a dream. Now the sun was shining. 

Wearing a starched white coat, he walked into 
her room. “I’m right here, Betty,” he said. 

She had wanted to say so much, but the words 
floated away when she tried to pin them down. She 
was very tired. She was happy just to keep holding 
Justin’s hand. But he kept asking her questions. 

“Why didn’t you go to the man in New Hamp¬ 
shire, Betty?” 

“I did.” 

“What happened?” 

“He said the baby was too big. I waited too long. 
My baby. Yours and mine. I waited—” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“What good would it do? You were married.” 

“Yes, I was married. Betty, who finally did it? 
You’ve got to tell me.” 

“She said if I told you, I’d go to jail.” 

“You won’t go to jail. Who did it?” 

“Jane Dieterle. You won’t tell her I told?” 

“I won’t tell her.” 

“Justin?” 

“What is it, baby?” 

“I’ve made a lot of trouble for you. I’m sorry. Do 
you love me a little, Justin?” 

“A little,” he said and kissed her. “If you’ll be a 
good girl and get strong again, I’ll love you a lot 
more. Will you try to get strong for me, Betty?” 

“I promise,” she said in her childlike voice. 

He kissed her lips and left. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 

It seemed to Jane Dieterle that all her life, there had 
been someone she had to take care of. First, there 
had been her mother, a cardiac invalid, her voice 
whining down the stairs, “Janey—is that you?” 

Jane had wanted to shout back, Of course it’s me. 
Who else would come into this stinking hellhole of a 
house? 

But you did not shout at an invalid, especially 
when the invalid was your mother. Instead, you said, 
“Yes, Mama, it’s me.” 

And then, after her mother’s death, there had been 
the three younger children to care for. One of them 
was always sick, and another always had wet pants, 
and the third pushed her food away, refusing to eat, 
until Jane sometimes wanted to choke her. They 
were all girls. Jane’s father had said contemptuously, 
“Your mother wasn’t capable of having a son.” 

Her father’s second wife had a son—had three 
sons, in fact—and refused to have anything to do with 
the first Dieterle children. Jane had found a job as a 
practical nurse down at the hospital. She had rented 
a room and tried to take care of her younger sisters. 
But after a few months, she had had to give up and 
place them in an orphanage. She never saw them 
again, and maybe it was because she felt guilty about 
them that she hated children. 

Sometimes, she would be sitting in her darkened 
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living room, watching TV, when some child who was 
to stay with her for anywhere from one night to two 
weeks, would sob out on her front porch, “All right, 
but please tell Mrs. Dieterle I don’t have to take a 
nap. 

“All right, darling, all right,” the mother would 
soothe the frightened child, but Jane saw to it that 
they had a nap, anyway. 

“I’d never have a minute to myself,” Jane had 
complained to Al Harkness, who owned the local taxi 
service, “if I let those brats tear in and out of the 
house all day.” 

She had known all about chloral-hydrate from her 
work at the hospital, and Cy Stevens had seen to it 
that she got all the prescriptions she needed. Cy had 
been good to her in his rough, brusque way. 

“I’ll not keep you,” he had told her, “because I’m 
not going to have any whore making claims against 
my estate after I’m gone. But I’ll protect you, and 
if you ever need anything, I’ll see that you get it.” 

The promise was not much to salvage from a love 
affair that had promised marriage. Jane Dieterle had 
been young then—twenty-five, in fact—when Cy 
Stevens, on an inspection tour of the hospital, had 
spotted her buxom good looks. A few days later, his 
secretary had called her and said Mr. Stevens wanted 
her to take a private case. The private case had been 
Cy Stevens, already sexually impotent, but needing 
a woman’s body just the same. 

He had said, reaching for his bottle of bourbon as 
he sat at his wide cluttered desk, “I’ll be good to you 
—at least with me you won’t have to worry about get¬ 
ting knocked up.” 

At first she had hated having an old man touch her. 
Then she had found herself acquiring a taste for Cy’s 
curious kind of love. 

Cy had to give her up after his first coronary oc- 
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elusion when his family tried to take over his care. 
He had suggested that she run a baby farm. 

“There’s no place in this town,” Cy had said, 
“where you can hire a decent maid or even a nurse, 
since the nurses would rather work at the hospital, 
where there’s a chance of maybe getting one of the 
doctors. I’ll buy the house for you and furnish it but 
I won’t be big-daddy. You’ll have to make your own 
way, same as you’ve always done. And if you ever 
open your peeper about us. I’ll run you out of town 
on a rail. Is that clear?” 

It had been very clear. It had also been clear sail¬ 
ing. 

“You’d never think,” she used to confide to Al, 
“how many women in this town have to leave their 
kids with me while they spend a few nights with 
the wrong man. Of course, sometimes they have to 
work.” 

Jane had never permitted her baby far min g, how¬ 
ever, to interfere with the infinitely more lucrative 
practice of illegal abortions, for which she charged 
up to two hundred dollars. She justified her activi¬ 
ties with, “If I don’t do it, somebody else will, and at 
least, with me, they’ve got somebody clean who 
knows what she’s doing.” 

She had known what she was doing with that 
Hogan girl, too, and had known she was a fool to 
risk it. Betty had waited too long, hoping that Justin 
Riley would marry her. Imagine a doctor marrying 
a tramp like that. Nevertheless, because Justin Riley 
was the father, Jane had gone through with it. Justin 
was the senator’s son-in-law and some day Jane 
might need political pull. 

Cy used to say, “If a girl’s not good enough for 
for a man to marry before he’s gone to bed with 
her, she sure in hell isn’t good enough for him to 
marry after he’s had it.” 
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Cy was all right. A tight man with a dollar, but 
while he lived, she had been safe, and even now, if 
he were alive, he would find some way to protect 
her. He had ruled this town, and they could say what 
they wanted about him, but he had been all man. 

She remembered and smiled. Her hand went 
automatically to her hair, to push the dyed stray 
strands back into place. Ed Haley had always had a 
sort of crush on her. Even if that girl lost her nerve 
and ratted, there was still a chance that she could 
make Ed sort of laugh it off. Why, hadn’t his own 
wife— 

The doorbell chimed twice. Through the window 
where the blinds were always drawn, she saw a small 
black-and-white police car. 

She walked calmly and firmly to the door. Not 
only Ed Haley but Justin Riley and Misty Powers 
were standing on her doorstep. 

She said courteously, “Won’t you come in?” 

They came into the spotless front hall with its 
pretty green-and-white wallpaper and its beige wall- 
to-wall carpeting. Nobody in town except Jane 
Dieterle and the really rich had wall-to-wall carpet¬ 
ing. 

“Jane,” Ed said heavily, “I’m sorry, but I’ve got a 
warrant here for your arrest, sworn out by Dr. Riley. 
It accuses you—among other things—of having per¬ 
formed a criminal abortion on one Elizabeth Hogan. 
Do you deny the charges?” 

Jane looked into Ed’s rum-scarred face and his 
mean little eyes. She saw the gun bulging from its 
holster. She was aware of Misty, dressed up in a dark 
silk suit, as though she were going somewhere spe¬ 
cial. She saw Justin Riley, and remembered how hard 
that girl had cried for him, all the while Jane was 
taking from her the baby she so wanted. 
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“No,” she said, “I don’t deny the charges, Ed. If 
you’ll wait till I get my coat. I’ll be with you.” 

Cy used to say that when you did not have the 
guts to confess, it was always a relief to be found out 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Justin Riley knew the road to Misty’s house from 
anywhere in town, as he knew the back of his hand. 
As well as he knew the meaning of every systolic 
and dyastolic murmur in a patient’s heart. Tonight, 
the road seemed long and strange. Perhaps, he 
thought, because this was the start of a far longer 
trip than the one across the township. Queer, that 
now as he really learned the full meaning of his pro¬ 
fession, that profession was getting ready to kick him 
out. 

Many people seemed to ride with him on this night 
late in July, though only Misty was physically present 
He said, “All these years, Misty, I’ve been excusing 
the things I did by saying to myself, ‘All right, so I’m 
a doctor, but I’m also a man.’ Today, in that girl’s 
room, I had to say to myself, ‘I’m a doctor—’ and 
take it from there.” 

“Meaning,” Misty said, "that I’ve got to stop saying 
to myself, ‘I’m a mother, but I’m a woman, too—’ and 
take it from there.” 

“Meaning just that. You can’t have it both ways, 
Misty. You can’t have the kids and the lovers and the 
booze and the abortions, too. Martha almost died 
the day you were sleeping it off.” 

“I know.” She had been thoughtful after they left 
the sheriff’s office, where Jane had been put under 
bond and Justin had signed the complaint warrant. 
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“Since that night in the taproom,” she said, “Phil 
won’t even speak to me. I advertised to the whole 
world that night how much I loved you, darling.” 

“No,” Justin contradicted her. “You advertised 
to the whole world how drunk you were and how 
jealous you were of Marge. I don’t blame you. I feel 
the same way about Sandy. We hate them because 
they’re two of the very few people who happen to 
like what they’ve got—namely, each other.” 

“Justin, now that you and Olivia are really through 
—is there a chance for you and me?” 

“Not a chance, honey.” 

“I’ve got money too. I’d be good, Justin.” 

He patted her hand. “We both need some steady¬ 
ing. We wouldn’t be good for each other.” 

“What do you want me to do, Justin?” 

“You’ll never live this thing down, Misty, so don’t 
try. Before tfo? Dieterle trial is over, everyone in town 
on whom she has performed an abortion or whose 
kid has told her that Mommy left me here because 
Mommy is. speeding a week-end with Phil, will be 
exposed. Call SVainmy. He loved you once. He’ll help 
you. Sell your ’house. It’s too full of memories any¬ 
way. It helps you to live in the past, Misty, and the 
past is done and finished. You’re not twenty years 
old any more. You’re forty.” 

“Thirty-seven,” she said. 

“Thirty-nine.” 

"All right. So I’m thirty-nine. Does that mean I’m 
supposed to give up sex, live like a nun?” 

Justin winced. He had seen so much of the cruelty 
of sex, he felt, when sex had no love in it, no sense of 
emotional responsibility toward the beloved, that he 
wondered if he would ever want a woman again. 

“No,” he told Misty. “All I mean is you’d better 
shape up into someone your kids can respect instead 
of a run-down, would-be, middle-aged glamor girl.” 
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“That’s really letting me have it.” 

“That’s really letting you have it. And since I won’t 
be seeing you again, try to remember that I’m prob¬ 
ably the last man in your life, except maybe Sammy, 
who will tell you the truth. So long.” 

He left her on her doorstep and drove toward the 
house where he had lived with Olivia. He had things 
there and now it was time for the tired ignoble ges¬ 
ture of clearing them out. 

He saw Olivia’s white luggage stacked in the front 
hall. The labels read, “reno, Nevada.” He could not 
have cared less. 

He had seen that painting of Johnny every day for 
the past two years. But today, he saw it for the first 
time as the artist must have seen it. He crossed the 
hall for a closer look. There were zinnias, he noticed, 
in a gold vase on the table between the windows. 
The zinnias were red. His Irish grandmother used to 
say that bad luck comes to a house that has red 
flowers in it. 

He walked to the painting that was hung above the 
sofa, and stood there a little while, saying goodbye 
to an image. The boy’s hair had been ruffled by wind. 
He was wearing a dark-blue Eton suit. The socks 
ended below the knees, and the tie was wide—too 
wide, Justin decided now. The narrow face seemed 
distant, like Olivia’s face, but the eyes were not dis¬ 
tant. 

Deep in those dark eyes he saw truculence like his 
own. Some day when that lonely kid was a man, he 
would have to fight or run at some crossroads of his 
own. Stu Everett, Johnny’s father, had been one of 
those who ran. Johnny’s mother—why not face it— 
was only a well-heeled bum. But Johnny would be 
different. Johnny would stand and fight, never know¬ 
ing who had taught him courage. 
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Olivia said behind him, “I’ve been waiting for you. 
I didn’t want to leave without saying goodbye.” 

He turned to look at the strange woman beside 
him. There were probably dozens of people who 
knew his wife better than he did. At the moment, 
he seemed to know her not at all. 

He said, “That was kind of you.” 

“Not at all.” 

The well-ordered house lay about them, silent and 
echoing. Justin was newly aware of the exquisite pat¬ 
tern of the wallpaper, the depth and quality of the 
carpeting at his feet, the serenity of the world which 
was Olivia’s world and where he did not belong. 

He asked, “Where’s Johnny?” 

She looked exquisite in the black dress that had 
so much style it seemed beyond any style. 

“Johnny is at my mother’s. He’ll stay there until I 
return. Father’s lawyers are handling the divorce. 
When you decide on your own attorney, you’re to let 
him know.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Amelia and Brooks have the evening off. How¬ 
ever, you may use the house and the servants until 
I get back, if you wish. Johnny, in any case, will re¬ 
main with my parents.” 

“Look,” he said, and took a step toward her, and 
halted. “All right. You hold the cards. I’ve stopped 
giving a damn. But I wanted to see the kid.” 

Fear came into her eyes. “You wouldn’t hurt him? 
He’s only a little boy.” 

“I wouldn’t hurt him. Listen, Liwy. For years 
I’ve thought of him as mine. You don’t just wipe 
out a feeling like that.” 

“I suppose not. I’m sorry, Justin. But it might be 
best, all things considered, if you didn’t try to see 
him. Why mix him up?” 

Why indeed? 
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Outside there were summer noises of cicadas and 
singing birds and kids playing baseball in some dis¬ 
tant yard. 

She straightened the slim shoulders and glanced 
at her watch. “Will you drive me to the airport?” 

“No.” 

“Will you call a taxi to drive me there?” 

“No” 

She walked into the hall. He heard the phone dial 
spin, heard her say, “Oh, Al. This is Olivia Riley. I’m 
making a six-ten plane from Mr. Tillepaugh’s airfield 
—can you come and pick me up? Thank you.” 

Justin was in the book-lined den, selecting volumes 
he had brought here in the first place, when he heard 
the door of Al’s brand-new station wagon, a gift 
from Jane Dieterle for many services rendered. The 
taxi door slammed shut. 

Out at the Miles’ farm, Marge said to her husband, 
“Look, Sandy—there goes Olivia Riley in Al’s taxi. 
She’s headed toward the airport. Poor Justin. Re¬ 
member the night you told me that Betty Hogan was 
in the hospital?” 

Sandy, standing beside her, said, “I remember. I 
thought that night I was going to lose you, honey.” 

“Don’t you kuow,” said his wife, “that no man loses 
his wife if he makes her happy in bed?” 

“I guess,” Sandy said with a chuckle, “that, and 
riding horses, are where I’ll always win out.” 

There is a white hour in hospitals between the 
last change of shift and dawn. At that hour, post- 
operatives wake and ask for morphine if they have 
learned its deceptive blessings. Young mothers 
awake, look at their watches, and fret for sunrise and 
breakfast and a sight of their newborn babies. 

At that hour the corridors are comparatively quiet. 
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Justin nodded to the third-shift floor nurse who was 
looking at him with wonder. 

“Don’t you ever sleep?” she asked. 

“How’s Betty Hogan?” 

“Glad you asked. Restless. She’s all slept out, I 
guess—slept out for years, if you ask me.” 

Someone had brought Betty a magazine. Her thin 
hands held it tentatively but Justin could tell she 
still lacked the strength to concentrate. 

“Hello,” he greeted her briskly. 

“Justin. At this hour. You’re being so good to me.” 
She let the magazine drop. The easy tears of physical 
weakness made her eyes big. With her face washed, 
with only the trace of lipstick which one of the nurses 
might have suggested, Betty was beautiful. 

He sat beside her. “I want to be better. Feel like 
talking? You can sleep all day tomorrow.” 

“How long will I have to stay here?” 

“Maybe no more than another week, if you take 
good care of yourself.” 

“And then where will I go?” 

“You’ll go with me,” he said. 

The tears spilled over and her small hands hugged 
his. 

“My wife is getting a divorce,” he explained quiet¬ 
ly. “And then you and I will get married.” 

Some of the old sullenness came back to her face. 
“You can’t mean that. What man would want me— 
with everything gone that made me a woman?” 

I’U have to find out, Justin thought, which idiot 
told her so early about the hysterectomy. Meantime, 
there was explaining to do. “You’re still a woman. A 
lovely and very desirable woman. Having kids is 
important, sure—but it isn’t everything. There are 
kids without parents. One of them might need us.” 

The small hands were alternately hot and cold, he 
noticed. “But why would you marry me, really? I’m 
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dumb and we both know it. I’m nobody. You’re an 
educated man, a somebody—” 

“That’s right. I’m somebody. I may lose my license, 
Betty. I’U need somebody with me on a kind of up¬ 
hill road.” 

“Why me, Justin?” 

“Because,” he said simply, “you’re the one who 
loves me. That’s real rare, Betty. I’d be the world’s 
biggest fool to pass that up.” 

Her features illuminated. Justin had seen people 
walking in light and darkness—the Andersons learn¬ 
ing their son must die, and other parents learning 
that another child would live. He had tasted the 
sweet lust on the bps of more beautiful women than 
he cared to remember. He could not remember a 
face that looked as Betty’s did, in this quiet instant. 

Soon she started to talk and plan, excitedly, not 
quite coherently. “We’ll go away. Anywhere you 
want. West, do you think? South? We could go to 
Africa. I’ll learn to help you. I’ll learn and learn.” 

She fell back to sleep as the window lightened and 
Justin stayed with her. He had another hour before 
his office required his presence. He touched the red- 
gold hair. 

Maybe he was foolish. Everything had been taken 
from him—house, kid, wife, professional security— 
but he would not have changed places, as the new 
day broke, with anyone in the world. 

THE END 
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B-441Y 

B-447Y 


B417Y 

B-429Y 

B-433Y 

B437Y 

B-443Y 

B-451Y 




50$ TITLES 



B409F 

B-4J0F 

B-448F 

B456F 

B-463F 

B-470F 

B477F 

B-413F 

B-434F 

B449F 

B-457F 

B464F 

B-471F 

B-478F 

B-414F 

B439F 

B450F 

B458F 

B-465F 

B-472F 

B-479F 

B-418F 

B-440F 

B-452F 

B459F 

B-466F 

B-473F 

B480F 

B424F 

B-442F 

B453F 

B460F 

B-467F 

B-474F 

B481F 

B-425F 

B-445F 

B-454F 

B461F 

B-468F 

B-475F 

B482F 

B-426F 

B-446F 

B-455F 

B462F 

B-469F 

B-476F 



In the event we are out of stock on any of your selections, please list 
your alternative choices: 


1 ..~ 2 - 3 _ 4 ._ 

| NAME__ 

ADDRESS__ 

■ CITY...ZONE.STATE.. 

I_ 


1 














J 





















THE 

SEX 

CURE 



YOU WILL BE 
SHOCKED. 
YOU MAY BE 
ANGRY. 
BUT YOU’LL 
HANG ON EVERY 
WORD OF THIS 
STARTLING, 
FAST-PACED STORY 
OF A DOCTOR 
WHO VIOLATES 
HIS OATH 
AS CASUALLY 
AS HE VIOLATES 
A WOMAN. 


“If you'll just open the front ■ j 
of your dress," Dr. Riley said 
coolly. Socialite Misty Powers 
smiled and began to take 
things off, everything. Her hus¬ 
band urn away and it seemed 
a good time for one of Dr. 
Riley's “special treatments 

In THE SEX CURE you’ll 
meet suave, young Dr. Justin 
Riley who’s ready to take sex 
wherever he can find it. And 
he’s able to find it almost 
everywhere in rich, fashion¬ 
able suburbia. 

Many a pretty patient learns 
that Justin has some unusual 
and shocking remedies in his 
medical bag of tricks. 

Even a young nurse in Justin’s 
office finds herself on the ex¬ 
amining couch, and she doesn’t 
have as much as a headache. 

Then a beautiful, innocent 
youngs girl enters Dr. Riley’s 
life. That she is innocent does 
not stop Dr. Riley; it only 
whets his insatiable appetite. 
Cynically, ruthlessly, he leads 
her down into the depths of 
shame. 

Then the incident occurred 
which brought the walls and 
roof down on the man who 
thought he was outside the 
laws of both his profession and 
human decency. 













